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Practical and Progressive. 


Appletons’ Standard Gopy-Books. 


THE SERIES: 


LEAD-PENCIL TRACING, 3 numbers. 
three grades lower than in any other books.) 
INK-TRACING, 2 numbers. 


SHORT COURSE. 7 numbers. 


GRAMMAR COURSE, 10 numbers, including Exercise- 
Books A, B, and C. 
BUSINESS FORMS, 3 numbers. (Just issued.) 


NOTE. 


THE LEAD-PENCIL, SHORT, and GRAMMAR COURSES are independent of 
each other, and each is complete in itself. But progressive grading is maintained 
throughout. 

EXERCISE-BOOKS 4A, B, and C, make movement practicable for public schools. 
Contain a series of exercises calculated to train the muscles of the arm and 
hand, producing the true writing-movement. 

APPLETONS’ STANDARD BUSINESS FORMS. Contain all kinds of 
business and social forms, blank checks, receipts, etc., etc. Business forms and 
letters contained in these books are the joint product of some of the leading 
educators and business men of this eopntey. 
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Teachers will find it to their interest to enamine e these books, Send for circulars, 
terms for introduction, etc. 
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PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Patriotic Reader: 
HUMAN LIBERTY DEVELOPED 


In Verse and Prose, from Various Ages, Lands and Races, with Historical 
Notes. 


By HENRY B. CARRINCTON, U.S.A., LL.D., 


Author of *‘ The Battles of the American Revolution," etc. 


CROWN 8vo. 595 PAGES. IN SIXTEEN PARTS. PRICE, $1.20. 








“We give a review of this book a prominent place in the columns of this paper 
because we think so highly of it. It rises far above the ordinary school readers in many 
respects, and as such it deserves a special commendation from us here. The attention 
of teachers who desire to instili a pure love of country in the minds of children is called 
to it. The book is excellently printed and well bound, and the price, considering the 
number of pages and the size of the book, is remarkably low. There is no reason why it 
should not find a place in every school in the land.” —Editorial in N. Y. School Journal, 
Febrwury 2, 1889. 





Correspondence from Teachers and School Officers is respectfully invited. A 
sample copy will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. BURGEss, 
A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For Intro- 
duction, $1.00. 


Harper's Inductive Creek Method 


Prof. Wm. R. HaRPER, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E, WATERS, 
P .D., Cincinnati, Ohio, For Introduction, $1.00. 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Ll at | emote n these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such 
eee at Chautauqua and elsewhere. sentence of the original text is 

first placed tay the pupil. The pronunciation and exact translation of each word are | 

turnished him. With the nid which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the material | 
gyen in the book, he eo a3 the words and phrases of this sentence or section. 

is knowledge is tested by ng him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as | 
the case be, with only the translation before his eye. With this as the foundation, gt 
with adequate notes, the words are trans and in uced in various relations, care bein 

taken to prevent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the force of | 
each word, and by chus following a erouany inductive method, a knowledge of the language 

is obtained in much less time than that usually required. } 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! z 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 
For School and Home. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 
Pe A whe tary readi pared 
A series of choice volumes for supplementary 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness +4 the edu- 


cation of the Young. 


“STORIES OF 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready : 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book I[I. In the Country, 36 cts. 
Book Il. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts. 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be maiied to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 


CHILD LIFE.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





HARPER'S 


READERS. 


ONE HUNDRED REASONS — THEY ARE THE BEST. 
(Contin 


19. “The reading is so natural that the child needs no rules for emphasis or infiec- 

tion.’ 
. “The selections have been made with great good ju nt and taste.” 

21. ‘The selections are bright and fresh and will hold e attention of children.” 

22. “The selections are wholesome, entertaining, and from the best English 
writers.” 

23. ‘And there is a literary flavor in many of them which the vw a 3 catch.” 

_ © “And will tend to cultivate a taste for the purest and best literatu 

25. = ed the development of a sensible, noble, reverent, pamaeN moral 


26. “Thee 
A en 8 tone 
27. rag make reading a + y to children and teaching a pleasure to teachers.” 
28. “In em the best models for thought, speech, and action are presented for 
imitation.” “10 


apy Foe and simplicity of the earlier numbers raise at once the 
of in 


29. ‘ And food that will strengthen and instruct the mind, rather than the namby- 
pamby stuff usually dealt to tender intellects.” 

30. ‘They are a store-house of information for the children.” 

31. ‘‘Every lesson enlarging the students’ intellectual capacity and increasing 
the sum-total of his knowledge.” 

32. “Their high moral tone, pone sentiment, and beauty of thought are what we 
want for the children of our schools.” 

33. ‘They are fresh, pure, patriotic, fully abreast with the times.” 

4. ‘They are entirely free from the sectarian spirit which disfigures so many 

text-books.” 

35. ‘Of poetry that inspires and uplifts there is enough in every volume.” 

36. ‘Happy are the teachers and scholars who have these attractive books in their 





schools,” 
(To be Continued.) 
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Microscopes und all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, g Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc, 

Illustrated Price List com 
mailed free to any address, <= 
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responding wi 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


= Chemical Apparatus, 


JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
supe od with 6 feb bess goods apes the lowest Hee prices. 
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ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN: THE WORLD. 







ANDREWS’ 
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Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. - 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
end for circular * 


Andrews M’fg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 19% Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash, 


Nogareee MILLER gi Deo 


CHICAGO. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and ei 8 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITz SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 

PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 








100 Lectures and Lessons for $H OQ 


THIRD SESSION. NO EXPERIMENT. 


Asbury Park Seaside Summer School, 
JUILY 15-AUGUOST 3. 
18 Departments, 20 Professors. 
Send for large Circular giving full information. Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


77 Court Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Summer College of Languages, 
‘ourteenth Session. 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
July 8 to Aug. 16. 

THE evi CLASS will be qoasneted, - the b= by Dr. SauveuR ; for the German by 

Dr. W. BERNHARDT; for the Latin b: 


. Dru 
Dr. SAUVEUR’s new work, LES CHANSONS | DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and 
Notes, will be ready June 1, and taught at the School. 
For circulars, address, DR. L. SAU VEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
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COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquitll), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


19 JOHN ST., - NEW YORK, 
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Pins for Schools. Pins for Clubs. 
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Prepared ho by THOS. BEECHAM, Sit. elone, Lanceshire, Ragland. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 
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“ MEMORY . 4 iw Fw ag By Dr. Ep- 
WARD Pick, P from Simonides to 

Loisette. with 3. Mh for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND FA- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c. 
Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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THE ScHOOL SEWING PRACTICE-CLOTH. In 
eight graded lessons, arranged and copyrighted 
by Lourse J. <4 the author of the 

Sewing Primer, ” the standard text-book in all 
sewing schools. The Practice-Cloth has already 
become widely pular. One sheet of the 
Practice-Cloth with a specimen class book of the 
sewed samples, with full directions, sent on receipt 
of $1. The plan is simple, pro ive, inexpen- 
sive and complete. Address, MISS KIRK WOOD. 
Wilson Industrial School, 125 St. Mark’s Place, 
New York. 
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CONTINENTS. 
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PALESTINE. 
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‘*These are the best and cheapest relief 
maps now on the market.” Address 


WALTER J. KENYON, 


Cook County Normal School, 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


Easter has just passed, but the resurrection of 
spring is with us. Allover the Christian world the 
day when Christ rose from the dead is celebrated, 
but everywhere, and in all time past, there has been 
rejoicing when the reign of winter ends, and the 
ethereal mildness of spring comes. 

But there is a better resurrection. The old super- 
stition of tyranny, and ignorance has forever 
passed away. The spring of enlightenment and 
civilization has come! Intellect 1s emancipated! 
Schools are free, good books are cheap and abund- 
ant. Knowledge is rapidly increasing, and the 
whole world is neighborly! This is a grand time to 
be living in! Let us be thankful. And then the 
grinding despotism of the old school-keeper is 
broken, and the new school teacher has taken his 
plave. There has been a wonderful creation of 
good school-houses, excellent text-books, better paid 
teachers, modern colleges, sensible academies, model 
schools. The kindergarten, objective teaching, and 
manual training have come to stay. There are 
teachers’ institutes, normal schools, and summer 
training schools, on the sea-side, by our health- 
giving springs, and among our mountains. These 
have come to help the teachers. And then there 
are excellent school papers that every teacher can 
easily get. These are glorious resurrections. Lr 
US REJOICE AND GO TO WORK! ! 


T' the State of Maine, there are fifty employments 

in which women are engaged ranging from 
cotton manufacturing to the professions. Seven 
thousand follow manufacturing. The average 
weekly salary is eight dollars, and one maker 
of portraits in crayon gets sixteen dollars a week. 
One woman is the proprietor of a prosperous news- 
paper; another owns an extensive orchard; there 
are a dozen regularly endorsed physicians in prac- 
tice, and three ordained ministers, all Universalists. 
The coming era will be woman’s. She is literally 
gving to rule the world; and will not the race 
be bettered thereby ? Who says no ? 
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ig seems very strange that race prejudice cannot 

die from off the face of this world. When shall 
we learn that a man is to be estimated for his 
native and intrinsic worth. But if men and women 
must indulge this meanness against each other, it 
should not be brought to bear upon innocent chil- 
dren. This is a species of indignity that should be 
left to the lower animals. The motive of writing 
these words comes from the way a little Hebrew 
boy, Tobias Hippar, came to his death. His Chris- 
tian associates subjected him to petty persecutions 
until brain conjestion ended his days. This isin 
New York, and only proves that those who profess 
to follow Christ, forget that He was a Hebrew, and 
that all the light of the ages, in the line of the 
religion we profess, comes through a long line of 
Hebrews, commencing with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob down to Isaiah and the prophets. 


THE GRAMMAR QUESTION much vexes some 

people. And why? Because they are in a rut 
and don’t want to get out. We have never said one 
word against the thorough mastery of the art of ex- 
pressing good thoughts in good English. It is a 
grand accomplishment, second to none in its prac- 
tical bearing. On the other hand, we have urged 
teachers to cultivate the getting and giving of 
thought, by all the means within their power. But 
we do not believe that parsing, diagramming, and 
analyzing sentences in any grade below the high 
school is productive of good, and consequently such 
exercises must use time that could be more profit- 
ably occupied. Grammar, as the art of learning 
how to read, speak, and write a language correctly, 
is invaluable, but as an art of parsing, analyzing, 
and diagramming is not very valuable. John Mil- 
ton is a grand author, so is Carlyle, and so is Long- 
fellow, but it is of far greater importance to be able 
to imbibe and express the spirits of these authors, 
than to parse their idiomatic expressions according 
to imi rules. 
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Most teachers are freer to act and to speak now 
than formerly—but this is not true every- 
where. In one town ia Ohio a teacher attended a 
prohibition meeting, and spoke of the ruinous 
effects of saloons on the older boys; it occasioned 
the loss of his place. Now this might be the result 
ina great many towns in this great country of 
ours; weare sorry this is thecase. This centennial 
year finds the same curse on the country that ex- 
isted in the time of Washington. But another cen- 
tennial will find it removed, we think. The teacher 
finds himself unable to speak his mind on all sub- 
jects, and this is true of ministers also; but there is 
an improvement. One reason is that the teacher is 
far more intelligent and is looked to more for his 
opinion. Heis a reader of newspapers, of books; 
he is better educated, there are stricter examina- 
tions, and the school is held in higher repute. The 
freedom of the teacher will be enhanced by his use- 
ing his freedom. Weurge every teacher to take a 








hand in all the movements of progress in his vici- 





nity. ‘He that would be free must first strike the 
blow.” 





T WAS REMARKED by one of the leading pub- 
lishers lately, that it was very apparent to 
him that a better class of persons were entering up- 
on teaching than was formerly the case. In giving 
some reminiscences of experiences with teachers 
twenty five or thirty years ag, one could see 
there was then, in many cases, a condition of dense 
ignorance. In one case, a principal of quite a large 
private school spelled the most ordinary words 
incorrectly. A book with selections for speaking was 
described as a ‘‘ book of peaces ;” history always 
went under the :orm “histery,” etc. The general 
address of teachers he thought much improved. In 
referring to this, he said that a gentleman whose 
fine address was quite remarkable, to his surprise, 
turned out to be a teacher! Once such a thing 
could rarely happen. The garments of lady teach- 
ers he thought, had become very much more taste- 
ful within ten years. The improvement in text- 
books was, however, the greatest marvel; not 
simply in the outside appearance but in the plan, 
the make-up. All of these things led him to the 
conclusion that some potent influence has been at 
work to elevate and dignify the profession. 
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AN INCREASE in teachers’ wages has been very 

apparent within the past ten years; one of the 
causes has been the opening of teachers’ agencies 
in various parts of the country. Mrs. Young- 
Fulton, who is widely known for the ability 
she exhibits in conducting the ‘‘ American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Bureau,” says : ‘‘ Teachers’ wages are 
rising steadily. There is a demand for good teaci:- 
ers. It is becoming apparent to the minds of 
parents that there is a great difference in teachers, 
and they know that a poor teacher is dear at any 
price. I rarely fail in finding a place fora really 
good teacher.” But nearly all think they are good 
teachers. This is the stumbling block in the way of 
teachers; good teachers are still scarce. What 
makes the distinction between the two classes, good 
and bad? A teacher was supplied with a place at 
$80 per month; an acquaintance of hers, by the same 
agency, was referred to a position at $50 per month. 
“Why I am as good a teacher as —_——.” The 
manager did not think so, and could not offer 
her as desirable a place as the other teacher. 
He judged from the records, the testimoniale, 
and the conversation of the teachers, and 
rated them accordingly. It is rare that the judg- 
ment of a skilful man is erroneous, in the matter. 
We say, pile up qualifications. 





js THE teacher paid what he should be? No, nor 

will he ever be. Let no one enter the field ex- 
pecting to grow rich thereby. Yet, the teacher 
receives considerable money for his services, com- 
pared with other work. We lately met a clergy- 
man who isan able man, with large attainments 
(some would say finely educated, but we do not) ; 
with recognized skill in the use of the Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew languages, and yet who receives but 
$400 per year. And it is doubtful whether he will 
be able to get a larger sum. Now there are 
many teachers of far less attainments who receive 
a larger salary. There is a law compelling the em- 
ployment of teachers; besides the money paid is 
raised by tax; so that for his services he is better 
paid in general than the preacher, though often 
below him in attainments. There are many poorly 
paid teachers, we know, but there are many who 
are very poorly qualified too. Those who have 
spent much time and money on themselves, are not 
paid in proportion, and never will be; yet they 
should have the qualifications, for all that. 
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WHAT SHALL BE PUT IN THE PLACE OF 
EXAMINATIONS ? 





A correspondent is anxious to know what will take 
the place of examinations when they shall have de- 
parted. In reply we would say that examinations will 
stay to the end of time ; abuses will depart. What are 
these? The making of stated tests an evidence of the 
character ef weeks of work. This is manifestly so unfair 
as to need no argument in proof of it. The mind is so 
strained by excitement and the nerves are so exercised 
by worry as to produce, frequently, serious results. In 
a school where ‘‘the examination” is held up as the 
grand objective point, the strain grows more and more 
intense as the critical day approaches. This condition 
of mind is unfavorable to healthy mental development, 
and should not be encouraged. The processes of growth 
are slow and natural. Forcing is always dangerous, 
and frequently destructive. Hot-house plants seldom 
do well, and frequently die when transplanted. When 
the result of an examination is put forward as anend to 
be reached in study, its effect is injurious to the moral 
nature. Its tendency is to promote rivalry, envy, ill- 
will, and jealousy. Motive is everything. Percentage 
standings, ranking, records of successful efforts where 
comparison with others is brought in, are immoral in 
their effects. Just now, when so much is said concern- 
ing moral training, the greatest care should be taken to 
exclude all immoral forces. It is easy to be seen that 
the examination stimulus can be made to bring into 
action the very worst elements of human nature. 

On the other hand, an examination is a wonderfully 
uplifting power, when it promotes mental, moral, spirit- 
ual, and bodily growth. In order to do this it must be 
anticipated with pleasure; the better elements of our 
nature must be exercised ; it must show us our weak 
points without discouragement ; it must make us help- 
ful to others ; it must increase the power of thought ; it 
must, in fine, make us joyous, rested, earnest, studious, 
lovable, and, in the highest sense, religious. It must 
leave no sting behind. 

Some one may ask, ‘‘ How canI make an examina- 
tion do all this?” Become a teacher, not a recitation- 
assigner, not a grade-grinder, not a book-hearer of words, 
not a lesson-giver or a task-master. When you become 
a teacher, you will not need the old examination stimu- 
lus to make your pupils get their lessons. Your spirit 
will abhor such a groveling incentive. No great teacher 
has ever made his pupils successful by means of artifi- 
cial stimulus. Thisis high ground to aim at, we know, 
but it is no higher thanevery teacher ought toreach. It 
is not impracticable, but very possible. 


ASSIGNING LESSONS, 


In a school where everything is cut and dried, fixed 
and fossilized, assigning lessons is an easy work. Take 
history, for example. A certain book is to be completed 
within a term ; it contains a fixed number of pages; 
there will be a fixed number of recitations. Divide the 
fixed number of pages by the fixed number of recita- 
tions, and the result will be the ‘fixed number of pages 
to be learned at one recitation. How easy, simple, and 
satisfactory ! When all the pages are learned, and the 
work is completed, with what accurate and mathemati- 
cal joy can both teacher and pupils contemplate the fin- 
ished job! Until the end of time no method of doing 
school work will secure such satisfactory results to those 
whose ideas of teaching are on the low plane of “ get- 
ting lessons.” It needs a minimum of brains, and the 
maximum of drive. Everything centers around the 
questions and the answers. It makes the bright ones 
crow over the dullness of their unfortunate neighbors. 
It affords ample chance for accurate book-keeping, per- 
centage marking. It makes examinations exceedingly 
mathematical affairs. 

The better way of assigning lessons is exceedingly 
hard to those who don’t know how, but exceedingly 
easy to those who do. Ignorant people call it, ‘‘ bosh,” 
** humbug,” ‘‘crankism,” but knowing ones name it 
scientific, satisfactory, and educational. What is it? 
Take history as an example. Several stories have been 
read, and several facts told concerning our Revolution- 
ary war. Great interest has been excited. The pupils 
all want to talk, for they have been reading and talking 
about this subject for several days. The teacher says, 
‘You may tell me in writing to-morrow all you can 
remember concerning this subject.” Of course, some 
do well, others very poorly, No one is condemned, but 
the best papers are commended, and their excellencies 
shown, If after a time it is found that some pupils are 





not fitted to remain in the class, they are quietly re- 
moved to another. The work of the teacher is not to 
drive but todraw. She makes history so interesting that 
her pupils look forward to the “recitation” with anti- 
cipation, and work with delight, and read everything on 
the subjects discussed from choice. 

Is this an ideal sketch? Not atall. Wecan point to 
a recitation-room where this state of affairs may be 
found any day ; but the teacher knou's her business, SHE 
IS A TEACHER. With her, the work of assigning lessons is as 
easy and natural a work as breathing, eating, and sleep- 
ing. This is the kind of task-giving that should be found 
in every school in all this broad land ; yes, in all this 
round world, 





THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL. 


—_— 


APRIL 30, 1889. 


New York is already brilliant with bunting, ablaze 
with fire-works, and crowded with people from all 
parts of the country. One hundred years ago 
George Washington was inaugurated the first pres- 
ident of the United States of America. The country 
had just come out of a war that had exhausted its 
resources, and almost disheartened its most devoted 
friends. Buta hundred years ago the clouds disap- 
peared, and the scattered colonies all acknowledged 
the leadership of one executive head. Not until the 
first inauguration did we legally become a united 
nation. But how changed now! Then we were less 
than ‘four millions, now we are sixty. Then our 
limited domain skirted along the Atlantic slope, 
with scattering settlements by the Ohio and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, now it stretches from ocean to 
ocean, with a d‘nse population by all our great 
rivers, over the magnificent plains of the Mississippi 
valley, and all along the Pacific coast. No other 
nation since the world began has had such a his- 
tory! But what will the future be? What story 
will the second centennial tell? Teachers of to-day, 
you are answering these questions! The children 
just entering our primary departments will be the 
fathers an: mothers of the generation that will 
declare our glury, or our shame, on 


APRIL 30, 1989. 
Teachers, you have some work to do. 
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OUR GROWTH. 

According to the census taken in 1860 there were in 
the United States but nine cities containing a population 
of more than one hundred thousand each, and the aggre- 
gate population of these nine was scarcely three mil- 
lions. To-day there are nearly, if not quite, tuirty cities 
in this country with a population of more than one hun- 
dred thousand each, showing a grand aggregate of not 
less than nine millions of people, or more than one- 
seventh of the population of the entire country. The 
state of New York alone embraces within its borders no 
less than five cities each of one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants and upward ; and several other states have two 
such cities each, 
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‘* LEARN TO DO BY KNOWING AND TO KNOW 
BV DOING.” 

In his new psychology, Dr. J. A. McLellan, of 
Ontario, states correctly that ‘‘ thinking precedes doing,” 
and says that ‘‘a child must have an idea of the form 
of a letter before the hand can reproduce it.” But 
where did the child get the idea of the form of the 
letter? Surely, it was not born withit. Dr. McLellan 
would not defend Plato’s idealism. There must first 
have been the printed or written form of the letter, 
then the rays of light must have made an impression of 
this form upon the retina of the eye, and then this pic- 
ture must have been carried to the brain. Now the cor- 
rectness of the making of the letter depends a great deal 
upon the correctness and clearness of this image on the 
brain. It is a truth universally applicable that the ideal 
must come before the actual, but it is also universally 
true that the ideal must come from the real at the start. 
From what other source can it come? Even ideas of 
distance, time, and space could not be without contact 
of the mind with the material world through the senses. 
From the same source come abstract ideas, such as 
truth, justice, love, and mercy. We are born with 
capacities, or potentialities, but the stimulus of the 











senses is necessary in order to wake these dormant 
energies into action. 

Education by doing has to be defined nearly every day 
in the year. It is hardly necessary, it seems to us, to 
say that no one has ever claimed that it meant doing 
hand work. It is eye, ear, nose, and feel work as well. 
It is the activity of the senses and the nerves in carry- 
ing to the brain, and the sensitiveness of the brain in 
correctly getting the impressions. Now comes in the 
work of thought. If the materials it has received are 
true, then its work is likely to be good. There are three 
distinct steps in doing, and they are so self-evident and 
simple that their order must be apparent to any one of 
our readers, whether he has studied psychology or not. 
First, there is a sense and nerve doing, which we have 
described. Second, there is a thought or mind doing, to 
which we have referred. Third, there is a giving, or 
expression doing. This is the effort put forth in giving 
out our ideas, and is necessary to the completeness of 
thought. All this is doing, and all this produces educa- 
tion, when properly conducted, and we go farther and 
say that in no way cau true processes of education be 
conducted except through sense perception, thinking, 
and expressing. We have asked many times, and now 
ask again, for any one to show where there is a flaw in 
this philosophy. 

The book of Dr. McLellan is one of great value, for he 
has keen sense perception, clear thoughts, and first-rate 
expression, and so we welcome it as a most valuable 
addition to the long catalogue of psychologies now in the 
market. A fuller notice of it will appear among 
‘* Books.” 


o> 


SAFE!! 

The joyful news has come! The passengers on the 
Danmark are all safe! How many anxious hearts are 
relieved ! Crossing the ocean the ship is discovered to 
be aleak and every one is filled with dismay! But a 
ship is in sight ; she is hailed ; she comes to the rescue ; 
she takes every one aboard, and they are now all safely 
landed! What an emblem this is of human life and the 
mission of the teacher! Last week a teacher wrote of 
a boy that came to her school, solely to make her 
trouble. She succeeded in interesting him ; he became 
a friend, a champion of the school ; he determined to 
come steadily and to get an education. The story is a 
most interesting one, Saved! And so in thousands of 
instances where the history has never been told. But 
the mission of education is one of beneficence. Like the 
rescuing ship she sails over life’s seas to be of service to 
mankind. No one can overrate the vaiue of the true 
teacher in this world of ours. 


~ 
~~ 


THE EVOLUTION OF OUR MAP. 











A little book has been laid on our desk that is, to us, 
exceedingly interesting. In it are all the principal 
maps of America, from Tascanelli’s suppositional one 
which Columbus saw before he sailed, to the very last 
showing the states of Washington, Montana, and the 
two Dakotas. The evolution of this new world is a 
wonderfully interesting study, and if a map expresses 
to the mind the thought it is ‘designed to convey, no 
picture could be half so interesting as a succession of 
graphic representations showing how we have grown 
from the first settlement of North America to the crea- 
tion of the territory of Oklahoma. We had almost 
forgotten to say that the book that has provoked these 
moralizings is Townsend MacCoun’s Historical Geogra- 
phy of the United States, and it ought to be on the desk 
of every grammar and high school pupil in the United 
States. 
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ARBOR DAY AND ITS PROMOTERS. 








Excellent suggestions for the celebration of Arbor 
Day have been printed by several state superintendents 
of public instruction, among which we have mentioned 
Eawards, of Illinois, and Sabin, of Iowa. Superintend- 
ent Draper, of New York, has sent out a program full 
of appropriate suggestions and selections, a portion of 
which we print on another page. More and more is 
Arbor Day coming to be observed, not as a day of idle- 
ness, but of delightful work. 

We desire to say right here that no educational officer 
in the country is doing more effective work for the 
advancement of school systems than Judge Draper. His 
whole heart, and it is governed by a wise and cool head, 
isin his work. This makes him effective. His uniform 
examination system is working admirably, for without 
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the force of legal authority, it is coming to be considered 
a necessity by all school commissioners. The legislature 
has recently put the teachers’ classes, in academies and 
high schools, under his care, and it is certain that they 
will become much more than ever before, efficient 
instruments for the education of teachers. He is trying 
to effect concerted action among all state educational 
departments, relative to the issuing and endorsing of 
permanent certificates. So far, not much progress has 
been made, but the time is certain to come when all of 
the states will recognize the wisdom of united action 
relative to the character of life diplomas. We are one 
nation, and Judge Draper believes that state superin- 
tendents of public instruction should recognize the fact 
by wisely guarding the entrance into the profession of 
teaching by uniform requirements, and then endorsing 
all certificates, thus making them honored in every 
state in the Union. 





Ir will take six hours to see all the great parade 
































next Tuesday. Sixty thousand men will be in military 
line. The only difficulty about the whole affair 
will be that but few. comparatively, will be able 
to see all that will be worth seeing. The crowd 
will be tremendous, even for this crowded city. 
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ARBOR DAY was generally observed in New 
Jersey last week. This is a single straw, show- 
ing which way the educational wind is blowing. 
This old Jersey settlement is pretty thoroughly 
waked up, for which it has to thank about a | 
dozen wide awake workers within her borders. 
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* THE teacher who is not encouraging nature studies 
just now is committing a sin. 








A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


—_ 


Teachers visiting this city next week are 
invited to visit our HEADQUARTERS, 
25 Clinton Place. Here will be found the 
largest stock of pedagogical literature on 
this continent. The location is central, 
just off Broadway, near Grace Church and 
the principal publishers. We shall be 
happy to show our friends all the attention 
within our power. Come and see us! 





OFF TO EUROPE. 


The teachers’ excursion to Europe arranged by Messrs. 
Henry Gage & Son, is already well under way, we 
understand, and all who intend joining it should do so 
without delay, in order to secure a good location on the 
steamer. 

Members of the party will not be obliged to return 
with the excursion proper, as their tickets will be good 
for a year, and they can prolong their tour at pleasure. 
For those who wish to spend a longer time, a two 
weeks’ extension from Paris has been arranged to visit 
Belgium, the Rhine, and Switzerland. 

This party will leave Paris Tuesday, July 23, by a 
morning express train, and arrive at Brussels early in 
the afternoon, in time to visit the Cathedral, art gallery, 
Woertz museum, etc. On the following day a grand 
excursion will be made to the battlefield of Waterloo. 
From thence they will go to Cologne, leaving there 
Friday, July 26, by one of the magnificent Rhine 
steamers for Mayence. 

After a visit to Heidelberg, the party will go to 
Lucerne, where a grand excursion will be made on the 
lake, and up the Righi by inclined railway. 

After Lucerne will come Interlacken, with an inter- 
esting trip to the wonderful Grindelwald glaciers. 
Friday, August 2, the party will take the boat across 
Lake Thun and go by railway to Berne, where a couple 
of hours will be allowed for visiting the Bear Pits, 
Cathedral, and Clock Tower. Thence by afternoon 
train to Friburg, Lausanne, and Ouche. 

The castle of Chillon will be visited, and a trip made 
down the lake to Geneva. 

From Lausanne the party return to Paris en route for 
home. Notwithstanding the low price made for these 
trips, the traveling accommodations all the way through 
are strictly first class, 





Further information as to the plans of the excursion- management of schools and school systems. They are 


ists, cost of the extension trips, etc., may be had of H. 
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WILLIAM HENRY RUFFNER, LL.D. 





William Henry Ruffner, LL.D., was born in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, in the year 1824. His father was Dr. Henry 
Ruffner, for many years president of Washington Col- 
lege, now Washington and Lee University. Dr. Ruff- 
ner was graduated at Washington College, in 1842, and 


nary, Virginia, and at Princeton, New Jersey. The 
theological training, with its prominent psychological 
feature, seems to have been valuable in directing his 
mind to the study of educational philosophy and social 
science, and in controlling his strong bias in the direc- 
tion of physical studies. At Washington College he 
excelled in physical science, and, at Princeton, his best 
essay-writing was on Genesis and geology. From 1849, 
to 1851, he was chaplain of the University of Virginia, 
and, from 1851 to 1853, pastor of the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. While at the latter place, 
he delivered a course of lectures on the relations of 
science and scripture. 
Broken down in health, he was compelled to resign 
his charge in Philadelphia, and, returning to Virginia, 
resided on a farm, but gave increased attention to field 
geology. In 1860, in conjunction with Prof. Campbell, 
of Washington College, he began a geological reconnai- 
sance of Virginia, which was continued for several 
years. Large opportunities for this‘work, in connection 
with official duties were opened up, when, in 1870, 
Virginia called upon him to recognize and control with- 
in her borders a system of public schools. 
The constitutional provision for public schools in the 
state was unpopular, yet the legislature of 1870, gave it 
better effect than they knew, by electing Dr. Ruffner as 
the first superintendent of public instruction. The 
difficulties to be encountered would have daunted a 
less resolute man. Public sentiment was against free 
schools. Dr. Ruffner wrote in their defense and through 
newspapers and periodicals, as well as through public 
lectures and his voluminous annual reports, he sought 
to bring conviction to the minds of the people. Within 
thirty days after his election, he had submitted to the 
legislature an outline school system, which, in a few 
weeks he elaborated into a complete school law which 
was passed substantially, as he wrote it, and has never 
been materially changed. Upon its passage, he organ- 
ized the schools so promptly and efficiently that at the 
end of the year, 1870-71, one hundred and fifty thous- 
and children were reported in attendance. He retired 
from office in 1882. Hon, J. L. M. Curry has thus 
described his official work : ‘‘ For whatever-of success 
has crowned the system, Dr. Ruffner is entitled to the 
credit. His eleven reports are lucid discussions of all 
the leading subjects pertaining to the organization and 


hardly surpassed in our educational literature, have 





D. Newson, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 


with a diploma from the Republic of Chili. Ruffner, 
will hereafter, be ranked alongside of Mann, Sears, 
Wickersham, and other such educators. During his 
administration, he apportioned nearly $5,000,000, 
administered $12,000,000 without bond or security, and 
yet no item in his accounts was ever objected to, not a 
cent was lost, and his bitterest opponent never intimated 
that there was anything mysterious or dishonest in his 
administration. Every page of the public school 
history of Virginia is luminous with his triumphs.” 

When he left public office, he passed at once into the 
service of the Georgia Pacific Railway, and, in connec- 
tion with Prof. Campbell, entered upon a physical sur- 
vey of the country from Atlanta, Georgia, west to the 
Mississippi river. The report of this survey was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and is still much sought after. 
Having completed this work,he was constantly employed 
in making geological examinations and reports. 

From the beginning of his administration, he had 
pleaded for the professional training of teachers. Mak- 
ing the state and county institutes very effective, 
and,. always, when possible, giving them dignity 
and force by his presence and teaching, he yet 
labored indefatigably, both before and after his 
retirement from office for the establishment of a 
normal school in Virginia. In 1884, his views were 
partly met by a legislative enactment providing 
for what is now known as the “State Female 
Normal School” at Farmville. At the first meeting 
of the board of trustees, Dr. Ruffner was elected by 
acclamation the first principal of the school, and 
its organization was left entirely in his hands. 
Sacrificing his inclinations and large personal in- 
terests, he left his loved geologic work and reluc- 
tantly accepted the unsought responsibility. Under 
his management the success of the school was phe- 
nomenal. The prestige of his name attracted to it large 
numbers of pupils, and secured for it a position, which 
being an innovation upon Virginia educational methods, 
it could not otherwise have had. In addition to 
psychology and didactics, he taught here botany, geology, 
and mineralogy, attracting to the weekly geology 
lecture large numbers of the citizens of the town. 

In 1887, failing health required change of occupation, 
and in response to urgent calls from former employers 
in the geologic field, he returned thither and worked in 
Alabama, North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
In the autumn of 1887, he visited Washington territory, 
and reported on the projected route of a railroad three 
hundred miles long. Ten thousand copies of this report 
have been printed. It is probable that the country at 
large will know Dr. Ruffner best as a scientist, but it is 
as an educator that Virginia and the South know him 
best. The next generation will hold him fully worthy 
of the appellation already frequently applied to him ~— 
the Horace Mann of the South. 

-*- 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 

The session of this school will begin on July 8, and 
continue five weeks. Instruction will be given in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Anglo- 
Saxon, early English, syntax, and literature. In French 
and German there will be three grades of classes, and 
three classes in each grade, besides classes for children, 
so that students will have the choice and opportunity of 
following such as are best suited to their special needs. 
There are circles for review and familiar conversation ; 
also French and German tables at which a teacher pre- 
sides. This school offers special advantages in the 
departments of chemistry, drawing, painting, sketching, 
mathematics, botany, geology, political science, English 
literature, and physical training. All books used at the 
summer school can be obtained at Amherst College. All 
letters respecting rooms, with or without board (except 
at the hotels), should be addressed to Edwin 8. Hunt, 
Box 617, Amherst Mass. For other information and 
programs, address Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst, 
Mass. 








THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


The institute at Martha’s Vineyard is the oldest sum- 
mer school, The present management is energetic and 
wise. Since it has the advantage of a wide range of 
‘‘academic courses,” embracing music, elocution, lan- 
guages, sciences, etc., besides the ordinary “‘ school of 
methods.” The session for the coming season will begin 
July 15, and the school of methods, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. W. Edson, state agent of the Massachu- 





often been quoted as authoritative, and were honored 
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Monroe College of Oratory, under the care of Dr. C. W. 
Emerson, four weeks ; and the academic departments, 
jive weeks. Dr. Emerson’s work in elocution and ora- 
tory promises to be very successful. The list of instruct- 
ors includes the names of many of our most prominent 
educators, among them being Dr. James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia ; Mr. Aldrich, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy, Mass.; C. E, Meleney, superintendent, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Prof. William B. Dwight, Vassar College ; 
Prof. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., Boston University; Pro- 
fessor Burgess, Washington high school; J. C. Green- 
ough, Westfield normal school; A. C. Boyden, Bridge- 
water normal school ; Dr. William A. Mowry, president 
of this institute; and many others. The school of 
methods is specially well laid out, with thirteen 
teachers; and there are seventeen academic depart- 
ments. Board and tuition are very low, and the accom- 
modations are of the best. Martha’s Vineyard itself is a 
very popular summer resort. The location and the 
strong, vigorous management give this institute a fore- 
most position among the summer schools. Circulars 
will be sent on application to the president at Boston, or 
Manager Edson, at Worcester, Mass. 


. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


By Rev. Pare 8. Moxa. 
It is the function of the common school to teach : 


(1.) The Elements of Knowledge. Of these elements 
the primary and fundamental are reading, which is the 
art of acquiring ; writing, which is the art of expression ; 
and arithmetic, which is the art of reasoning. On this 
broad basis is reared the whole structure of human edu- 
cation as a purely intellectual achievement. 

It is the function of the common school to teach : 

(2.) The Elements of Industry. On this point, I 
anticipate, to some extent, the results of tendencies 
which are working with increasing force and breadth, 
at the present time, in so much of the public mind as is 
seriously turned to the study of general educational and 
social needs. Industrial training, as to its elements, at 
least, logically belongs to the scheme of education 
which a common school system properly contemplates. 
Our schools must produce not only knowers, but also 
doers, 

It is the function of the common school to teach : 

(3.) The Elements of Morality. The teaching of 
morality contemplated here is (a) a careful and persist- 
ent discipline of children in moral habits. A child can 
acquire a moral habit before it can grasp intelligently a 
meral principle. It is a vital part of- common school 
education to produce in the pupils the moral habits of 
obedience, order, cleanliness, courtesy, truthfulness, 
honesty, self-control, and scrupulous regard for the 
rights of others. To these may be added unselfishness 
and reverence for all that is good and sacred. But 
along with discipline in moral habits there must be (b) 
careful instruction in elementary moral principles. 
Habits will thus be justified and re-enforced. Such 
instruction is not yet provided for, save to a degree, in 
the personal character and influence of teachers; but 
elementary text-books of practical ethics will be forth- 
coming for use in the grammar if not in the primary 
school. 

(2.) A second and very important function of the 
common school, and one which it discharges by virtue 
of its very constitution and aims, I will designate the 
Social Function. A school is a great social force. Its 
influence works upon childhood, when mind and heart 
are most plastic, and is felt through all the after life. 
The common school belongs to the fundamental idea of 
a republic as much because of its social significance as 
because of its educational aims. 

The common school is the natural foe of caste, and 
it fosters that social spirit which belongs to the very 
life, and is essential to the enduring integrity of the 
republic. This heterogeneous mass of foreign life must 
be assimilated to the organic life of the nation, or remain 
as a perpetual source of peril. Assimilation naturally 
takes place most rapidly among the young. The com- 
mon schoo! system of our land furnishes the chief 
assimilative force. 

To sum up the whole discussion on this point in a few 
words—it is the function of the American common 
school: (a) to furnish a wholesome and thorough 
primary mental training for every child in the land ; (6) 
to develop thrifty, skilful, and productive workers ; (c) 
to make good citizens by inculcating those principles of 
morality, patriotism, and true social life, without which 
a republic, however rich its resources, and however 
favorable its natural situation, cannot long endure and 
prosper. 





EMINENT AUTHORS. 





FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 


Among the great writers of this century, the follow- 
ing hold a high rank: Paul Heyse, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, John Stuart Mill, Ernest Renan, Esaias Tegner, 
Gustave Flaubert, Frederick Paluden-Muller, Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, and Henrik Ibsen. 

Paul Heyse was born in Berlin in 1830, and has been a 
most industrious writer ; lyric and epic poems, dramas, 
novels, and romances, have come from his pen. He 
brings prominently forward the consolation that resides 
in nature; nature is the source of his poetry ; in fact, 
nature is his creed. Nature he says imparts nobility or 
the incapacity to commit any low or base deed. Few 
poets have portrayed such a series of characters without 
guile and without vulgarity ; if he has a bad character 
he is sure to repent. Exception has been taken to his 
creations in that his men and women do things no mor- 
tal men and women would do. Tolstoi creates such, 
also ; but Heyse is not so dramatic ; nor is there such a 
vein of earnestness. He is an author that appeals won- 
derfully to women, especially to young ladies. While 
his poetry may not be lasting, there is go much grace in 
it that he has won popularity. 

Hans Christian Andersen was born in Denmark in 
1805, and became known to every child by his wonder- 
ful nursery stories ; the only way to know him is to read 
his stories; the ‘“‘Tinder Box” was his first effort ; he 
had tried various methods to attract attention but none 
succeeded till this was printed. The children in his 
stories speak with a frankness that charms; he has a 
remarkable sympathy with child-life. The ‘Ugly 
Duckling” is a masterly story, and exhibits the creative 
power of the writer in its best light. Though laid in the 
grave many years he is still affectionately remembered. 

John Stuart Mill is one of the most remarkable think- 
ers the world has ever produced ; in fact, he is a king 
in thought-land. He began early to study, in Greek 
when three years of age, and political science when only 
thirteen. He deems the ‘‘ woman-equality-question ” 
the most important of all political questions; in fact, he 
is considered almost a fanatic upon it. Only asa curi- 
osity we cite his words on another question :—‘ It is not 
inconceivable that two and two might make five.” 
Again, ‘‘ If we possessed the sense of sight and not of 
touch we would not doubt but two bodies could occupy 
the same space.” 

Ernest Renan has repelled many readers by his spirit 
of scepticism, yet he is a remarkable thinker and writer. 
He has written on religion and has produced many criti- 
calworks. He is opposed to compulsory education, call- 
ing it tyranny. One of his favorite remarks is: ‘‘ There 
is nothing that can hold so much as a German head.” 
This is wonderful when the relations of the two countries 
are considered. He deals with all subjects with fair- 
ness. His‘‘ Life of Jesus” was written when young, and 
has an egotistical vein. 

Esaias Tegner was a Swedish poet of considerable 
fame ; he was born in 1782, and held a professorship in 
the University of Lund as well as a pastorship. His 
‘*Children of the Lord’s Supper” is know to us by Long- 
fellow’s translation. We cannot understand here the in- 
tense devotion of his countrymen to him; they almost 
worship his memory. 

Gustave Flaubert was born in 1821 and lived 59 years. 
He wrote but seven volumes, but all show him to 
be a master-hand in description. His first novel was 
‘‘Madame Bovary.” A writer says: ‘‘ Every clause is 
put together so that it is as enduring asa mosaic.” He 
was ahard-worker. In preparing for one of his books 
he read 98 volumes and made a journey to Tunis besides. 
Yet he failed: he labored too much and too heavily. 

Paluden-Muller was born 1809, died 1876, and was the 
greatest Danish writer of the century. He was a 
writer of poems and comedies; the most important of 
these are ‘‘ Adam Homo” and “‘ Kalanus.” 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson was born in 1832, and is known 
as the great writer and poet of Norway. Stories, songs, 
and dramas seem to flow from his pen. Great as a 
writer, he has also been great as a statesman, having 
struggled unweariedly to secure the independence of 
Norway while united with Sweden. The attempt had 
been made to limit her independence though she is well- 
nigh a republic. After his visit to the United States in 
1880, he became a great popular orator and is a leading 
man in his country. 

Henrik Ibsen was born in Norway in 1828. He was 
an apprentice in-a drug store for a time, and worked his 
way into literature through great difficulties. He strug- 
gled against poverty while writing his most charming 





poems. Failing to obtain the recognition he felt he de- 


served at home, Ibsen roamed to Munich, to Dresden, 
and tolItaly. His words ‘‘ with sorrow’s scrip and san- 
dals made for roaming,” describes his condition. Hig 
prevailing tone is rather despondent, but this comes 
from histemperament. He says: ‘‘ My calling is to ques- 
tion, not to answer.” 


HOW NOT TO MAKKF READING INIERESTING, 








By FLORENCE P. Davis. 


At first sight this problem would seem to present but 
few difficulties. In reality it requires persistence and 
not a little ingenuity to accomplish this end. Natur- 
ally, the child likes to read, and is extremely proud of 
his small successes in this direction. Only faithful and 
long-continued indifference on the part of the teacher 
will convince him that this is, after all, a matter of little 
importance. Therefore, it is important in the first place 
to impress clearly upon the mind of the pupil, the fact 
that reading is of no consequence. Begin with the 
primary classes. Let the teacher devote his or her best 
energies to counting, spelling, writing, or even singing, 
but let the reading lesson be left until the last fifteen 
minutes before dismissal. When the pupil is ready for 
his first promotion, look carefully to his knowledge of 
numbers or figures, and even see that he can spell rea- 
sonably well; but let his manner of reading make no 
difference. This plan carefully followed for three or 
four years will convince the child that ‘‘ reading doesn’t 
count.” By the time he is ready for the fourth reader 
no eloquence on the part of the teacher will be required 
to persuade him to leave the preparation of his reading 
lesson until geography, arithmetic, language, and even 
spelling, have been disposed of. Indeed, by that time his 
mental faculties will probably be so exhausted that he 
will be unable to remember that he has a reading lesson. 

Having carefully taught the pupil that reading will 
not affect his standing, let the teacher be imbued with 
the same idea, and but little more will be required to make 
the reading period a bore to teacher and pupil alike. 

Another important point—avoid having too much 
reading matter. One reading book, thoroughly read and 
re-read so that the pupil can, if need be, read equally as 
well with his book closed as open, is far better than a 
dozen skimmed over superficially. Our school boards 
need to be educated up to the point of seeing that one 
book of three hundred pages, is all that a pupil can 
read in a year—if two years can be spent on it so 
much the better. 

In two of our grammar classes we are trying the 
experiment of taking a weekly paper—the Youth's 
Companion and Harper’s Young People. It is to be 
feared, from the fact that a few of the pupils prepare 
their lessons at home in order to have time to read 
these papers, that they are becoming interested. If they 
thereby lose their interest in the standard dime novel, 
‘* what is to become of our boys”? Let the teacher at 
least show her principles by not using outside books or 
papers in the class. Pupils are liable to become inter- 
ested in anything new. Novelty should by all means 
be avoided. For the same reason never vary the man- 
ner of conducting the recitation. The good old plan of 
letting ‘‘the next read the next,” has the sanction of 
time and long usage. Were not our fathers and grand- 
fathers taught in this manner? Any other method is 
destructive to the peace of mind of the pupil, and is 2 
great and unnecessary strain upon his nervous system. 
By the plan recommended, an ingenious boy may readily 
find what paragraph he will be called upon to read ; and, 
having fixed this in his mind, can devote himself to tor- 
menting his neighbor without fear of interruption. 

Doubtless many of the nervous diseases of to-day are 
the result of our vaunted “modern educational 
method.” I should like here to enter a protest against 
expecting the whole class to pay attention to the read- 
ing. Itisa waste of time. ‘A pupil learns io read,” 
we are told, “by reading.” Why then should he not 
study arithmetic or geography while his neighbor 
reads ? 

Surely another’s reading will do him no good. Do 
not encourage pupils to criticise each other’s reading. 
Two good reasons suggest themselves for this. First, the 
pupils will most probably become interested, against 
which we cannot caution you too carefully. Secondly ’ 
it is to be feared that the pupils care more for the criti- 
cisms of each other than for that of the teacher, and 
thus his influence may be weakened. 

To such minor points as position, articulation, expres- 
sion, devote as little attention as may be. Even an old 
story well read will frequently attract the attention of 





the class, and suggest possibilities in reading to which 
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the pupil should be blinded ; therefore, the more mono- 
tonous the reading the better. 

As we said in the beginning, let the foundation of 
carelessness and inattention be well laid, and the work 
of the teacher in later years will affect the result but 
little. Let the primary teacher take heart, and let the 
good work go on. 





THE TEACHER ON THE SCHOOL GROUND. 


By Wa. F. Porter, White Haven, Pa. 


Wherever the pupils in our public schools go on to a 
common ground to play together, the teacher should go 
with them. If the school is a large one, employing a 
number of teachers, the principal should go out, and, if 
possible, have the teachers go with him. Pupils are 
usually sent to the play-ground alone, and left to take 
care of themselves. This is wrong. If the weather is 
fit for some to be out, all should go out. If the pupils 
work cannot be examined and corrected at any other 
time, let it go. If lessons must be written on the board, 
allow some of the older pupils to write them during reg- 
ular school hours. The teacher needs the exercise, fresh 
air, and recreation, as much as the pupil. Much of our 
success lies in the sympathetic relation existing between 
us and our pupils. This relation is best established in 
places where, and at times when, most feeling is shown. 
It is possible to do something toward establishing it 
through the work in the class-room. Comparatively 
little can be done there, however, because of the general 
lack of spontaneous enthusiasm. Pupils get interested 
in their work, but it is not the same kind of interest that 
is shown when they throw themselves into their play. 
On the play-ground boysand girls are seen at their best. 
There, all their varied emotions are seen to play. By 
contact with the pupils in the emotional state, the 
teacher can establish himself firmly in their esteem and 
affection if he is always just and impartial; and the 
influence thus acquired will help him greatly in all his 
school work. 

When he goes in the school-room he can say, “‘ Now, 
boys, I like to see the fellow on the grounds who can 
stand at the bat, watch the ball, hit it at the right time, 
and make a “‘ homer” every time ; or, if playing marbles, 
can hold his hand steadily and pop the other fellow’s 
without missing once ; or, if in a tug-of-war, can hold 
back with all his might till some one gets pulled over 
the line. But that is not all he should be able to do. 
When he is in the spelling class, he ought to stand up in 
a business-like way, and knock his word every time. 
He should get his tables so well that he can pop them off 
without making a single mistake. And when he gets 
hold of a hard problem, he should tug and pull at it, till 
he gets it over the line. Now let’s all come right down 
to hard work, and see if we can’t do as well in here as 
we do out on the grounds. How many are going to try ? 
Hands up. Good! See that you do it.” 

By his presence on the play-ground a teacher prevents 
many quarrels, and is always ready to settle matters of 
dispute, to encourage the timid, to protect the weak, 
and to repress the bullies. 

Some children, by their timidity, do not get as much 
good from the play at recess as they should. A kind 
word and an affectionate touch, will soon loosen the 
tongue and open the heart of suchaone. A little tact 
will then draw them into suitable games. The more 
confident and self-reliant pupils may be specially 
appointed to take care of the timid ones, and thus a 
double good is done. 

Bullies, with a spirit more or less developed, are found 
everywhere ; and the play-ground is a particularly good 
place for them to exercise their meanness, 

Finally, the teacher himself will be broadened by his 
experience. Conditions will present themselves to his 

mind in a new light. Many things that he never would 
have dreamed of while sitting in a room, will enrich 
him to an extent he never would have thought possible, 
and he will be better fitted for his work in every way. 





THE VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
TEACHER. 


By Rey. R. H. Quick, Redhill, Surrey, England. 


The value of psychology for the teacher is now pretty 


generally recognized. We have been affected by the 
scientific spirit, and see that there is no real opposition 
between theory and practice. There was a time when 
“theory” meant ‘“‘ hypothesis,” ‘‘ conjectural explana- 
tion,” which might be true, but was far more likely to 
be false. Now we take theory for the light which rea- 


makes intelligible much that would otherwise be ob- 
scure, and helps us to correct much that has hitherto 
been wrong. So teachers are no longer content to do to 
others as. was done to them, and are willing to inquire 
what light “‘ our mental philosophers” can throw “ on 
the methods of practical education.” 

Those who will not be at the pains to get at the true 
explanation of what they are about are pretty certain to 
catch up some false explanation. Many teachers “ of 
the old school,” who were so practical, and laughed at 
‘**theoretical notions,” were really governed by notions 
which were “ theoretical” in the worst sense ever given 
to that ill-treated word. They had, e. g., atheory of the 
memory which was all wrong. If youask, ‘‘ How does 
a@ man walk?” and you are told, he walks with his legs, 
the answer is by no means exhaustive, but it does point 
to a fact. On the other hand, if you ask, ‘‘ How does a 
man remember?” and you are told, by his memory, you 
are paid with words, and get nothing at all. Yet 
teachers thought they knew what the memory was, and 
supposed they were ‘“‘strengthening the memory,” and 
so fitting their pupils for the business of life, when they 
were forcing them to say ‘“‘ without book” long strings 
of useless and often meaningless words. As this was 
the outcome of the ‘‘ the home-bred sagacity of opera- 
tive men” we have surely done well in exchanging their 
theoretical notions for theory indeed. 

Theory, properly so called, leads us to cultivate the 
thinking power of the mind. It is this that has enabled 
eminent men, especially eminent scientific men, to per- 
form such feats of ‘‘memory.” The uneducated mind 
fastens on all the unimportant details, and cannot recall 
a sequence of events without them. 

It may perhaps be objected that I have no claim to be 
considered an authority on mental science. This I am 
forced to admit. I have been all my working life one of 
‘those operative men.” But now that I am an opera- 
tive no longer, I look back and see that my endeavor to 
let my consciousness play freely round my occupation 
and get at the theory of it, has been of immense service 
to me, and, as I fain would hope, to those I have taught 
also. It has at least made my work interesting to me, 
and no man can interest his pupils if he is not interested 
himself. So my desire is, in whatever time there may 
be left me, to point out the sourge of interest to young 
teachers. The lamp has been a useful one to me, and 
while I can I would gladly pass it on to some younger 
hands, in which it will burn more brightly than it has in 
mine. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 
May 5—John W. Draper, Am. scientist, born—1811. 
May 6—Alex. Von Humboldt, Ger. scholar, died—1859. 
May 7—Salmon P. Chase, Am lawyer, died—1873. 
May 8—Rob’t Morris, American financier, died—1806. 
May 9—Fred. Schiller, German poet, died—1805. 
May 10—Theo. Parker, Am. clergyman, died—1860. 
May 11—J. F. Wm. Herschel, astronomer, died—1871. 





A CHAIN OF QUESTIONS FOR PATRIOTIC BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 








APRIL 30, 1889. 


By MarGaret W. Lewis, New York City. 


1. In what city do you live? 

2. In what state? 

8. In what country? * 

4. What is the title given to the chief ruler of the 
United States of America? 

5. Who is now president of the United States? 

6. Where was he made president ? 

7. When was he made president? 

8. What long word may be used instead of the word 
made? Inaugurated. 

9. What do we call the day on which the president is 
inaugurated? Inauguration day. 
10. Who was the first president ? 

11. Where was he inaugurated ? 

12. When was he ina ted ? 

13. How many years since he was ina ted ? 

14, What period of time is one hun years? 

15, Then what period of time has passed since Wash- 
ington was first ted ? 

16. What are we celebrating to-day? The centennial 
anniversary of the inauguration of Washi n. 

17. What do we mean by these long words? We mean 





son throws on anything, and we find that this light 


ington was first made president of the United States of 
America. 
18. Why is the celebration held in New York City? 
Because Washington was inaugurated in New York 
City, which was the capital of the United States in the 
year 1789, 


+ 


ARBOR DAY SUGGESTIONS. 





In 1887, 412 districts in Connecticut planted 4,159 trees 
and shrubs. Arbor Day originated in Nebraska in 1872. 
It has since been established in thirty-four of our states 
and two of our territories. Statistics show that there 
have been planted in Nebraska since Arbor Day was 
instituted 855,560,000 forest, shade, and fruit trees. In 
1887, 304 schools in Florida are reported as participating 
in Arbor Day exercises, and 5,129 trees were planted. 
There are three trees, easily transplanted, which will 
grow where nothing else will, but are short-lived, 
easily injured, and need special attention. These are 
silver maple, Carolina poplar, and box elder. The best 
for street and lawn are sugar maple, red maple, linden, 
and elm. Desirable for lawn or yard, tulip tree, red 
oak, willow oak, black cherry, and sweet gum. Suita- 
ble for special positions, sycamore, black birch, ash, 
black walnut, chestnut, and beech. 

Superintendent Draper, of this state, suggests an 
order of exercises, which we give because of its excel- 
lence. Several excellent programs have recently been 
published in the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


1. Devotional exercises : 

a. Reading of Scriptures. 

b. Prayer. 

c. Song. 
Scripture lesson may be read by one person, or different scholars 
may each repeat a verse or a sentence. Or it may be made a 
responsive service, the teacher repeating one sentence and scholars 
the rest. ’ 
2. Reading of the law establishing Arbor Day. 
3. Reading of superintendent's circular, and of letters in refer- 
ence to Arbor Day. 
Nore.—Many teachers and others in charge of exercises may 
choose to invite letters appropriate to the occasion from promi- 
nent persons in the different localities, who are unable to be 
present. 
4. Song. . 
5. Appropriate recitations by eleven pupils. 
6. Reading or deciamation. 
7. Song. 
8. Address, “Our School-houses and our Homes, How to 
Beautify Them.” 
Nore.—Any cther appropriate subject may be selected. 
9. Song. : 
10. Brief essays by different scholars. 
First scholar may choose for subject, “* My Favorite Tree is the 
Oak,” and give reasons. Other scholars may follow, taking for 
subjects the elm, maple, beech, birch, ash, etc. These essays 
should be very short. 

ll. Song. 

12. V oting on the question, “ What is the Favorite State Tree?” 

13. Reading or recitation. 

14. Song. 

15. Organization of local * Shade-Tree Planting Association.” 

Nors.—The scholars should at least appoint a committee to 
serve for a year, to see that trees planted are properly cared for. 

16. Song—“* America.” 

PROGRAM—AT THE TREE. 

Suggestions: Arriving at the place designated for the planting of 
a tree, everything should be found in readiness by previous prep- 
aration in order that there may be nodelay. By arrangement the 
tree should be dedicated to some particular person, as may have 
been decided. It would be well to have printed or painted on tin 
or wood, and attached to the tree, the pame of the person to 
whom it is dedicated. 

After a marching song has been sung on the way to the tree, 
the following order of exercises is suggested : 

1. Place the tree carefully in position. 

Nors.—When advisable the tree may be placed in position in 
advance of the exercises. 

2. Song. 

3. A brief statement by the teacher or another concerning the 
person to whom the tree is dedicated. 

4. When practicable recital of quotations from the writings of 
the person thus honored. 

5. Let each pupil in the class, or such as may be designated, 
deposit a spadeful of earth. 

6. Song. 

Norse.—Where impracticable to plant trees, shrubs, vines, or 
flowers may be substituted. A flower bed may be laid out, and 
vines set in or seeds planted. 





OBJECTIVE METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The facts proposed to the pupil in the usual text-book 
amount to many thousands; the learning of them isa 
serious difficulty, and a period of several years is devoted 
to the task. To the teacher there is constantly presented 
the practical question, ‘‘ How shall I lodge these facts 
quickly and securely in the memories of my pupils?” 
Teachers of experience seem to agree that the drawing 
of maps will greatly aid in the acquisition of geographi- 
cal facts. 
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But there is an increasing number of teachers who 
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feel that the study of geography has a scientific basis | finish. If the pupils are very young, let them cut out 


and who desire to do a better thing than merely a scu- 
mulate facts in the pupil’s memory. To study geogra- 
phy means to them to study the earth, the Heaven- 
planned home of mankind, fitted up with immeasurable 
wisdom, securing his happiness and welfare, employing 
his activities, accomplishing his development. : 

The facts that are to be learned about the earth con- 
cern a grand unity, and have an organic relation. The 
thoughtful teacher sees that geographical facts are 
closely connected with geographical forms, and really 
are an expression of them, 

The teacher who looks at geography from a scientific 
standpoint asks, ‘‘ How can the subject be presented so 
that the structure and life of the earth may be impressed 
upon the pupil’s mind?” He feels that this may be 
accomplished best by engraving the geographical forms 
(so to speak) upon the memory, and then associating the 
facts with them. He accustoms the pupil to produce 
the forms, and to express the facts relating to those 
forms. 

But there is another question asked by all teachers, 
whether they look at the subject from scientists’ or drill- 
masters’ point of view: ‘‘ By what methods can the 
pupil be interested in geography ?” 

It has long been known that the drawing of maps 
produced a great interest in the study of geography, and 
it is practiced by many teachers for that purpose alone. 

From whatever point of view it is pursued, compara- 
tively little good will result, unless the teacher and pupil 
pass from the stage of map-copying to that of map- 
creating. 

To merely copy a map with fidelity is not an operation 
that possesses much educational merit. To use earth- 
forms to give expression to earth-knowledge is quite 
another thing ; it is like a piece of fine penmanship com- 
pared with the written page that comes from the hand 
of_the thinker. 

The writer would urge the use of map-creating and 
map-building as a far more useful and interesting exer- 
cise than map-copying; especially does it arouse the 
deepest interest. 

The reasons why map-drawing, of the kind suggested, 
arouses so deep an interest, are mainly these : 

1. The eye of the pupil is addressed. 

2. He does something ; he makes the maps. 

8. He talks about them in explaining them. 

4. He gues from the known to the unknown, begin- 
ning with his own state; he widens out on all sides, 
employing the concentric method—the method of 
nature. 

5. His acquired knowledge is easily blended with new 
knowledge by reviews, in which it is possible to infuse 
an interest. 

Practically, the teacher who employs the methods 
suggested will find (if he does not reach the geographer’s 
position) that he becomes certain as to the lodgment of 
knowledge. If the pupil can draw a map of Ohio, and 
locate its rivers and towns, that pupil must know Ohio. 
Even if the teacher has no time to hear the pupil explain 
all he has drawn, he feels that there is real progress. 
To those who have several grades and need to econo- 
mize time in every way, these methods will be found 
invaluable, for while one class is reading, another can be 
drawing maps. c 





SCHOOL APPARATUS.” 

The general idea that arises when ‘‘ apparatus” is 
mentioned, is of globes or air-pumps ; and the average 
teacher thinks that to procure it is impossible. 
But the term “ apparatus” covers a large field ; pens, 
pencils, text-books, crayons, chalk-brushes, stencils, 
rulers, etc., are ‘‘ apparatus” in the proper sense of the 
term. But this is but a part of. the needful apparatus 
that should be in the hands of the average teacher, an: 
be employed in the average school-house. It is proposed 
to speak in this article of the use of 


ENVELOPES. 


Large envelopes, not less than four by eight inches, 
are very useful; they are almost indispensable. If they 
are not used, then something more expensive must take 
their place. Envelopes are advocated because of their 
cheapness, and because they come within reach of every 
teacher. 

It is better for the teacher to have each pupil make 
his own envelopes. The ordinary manilla paper of the 


stores is just the thing; let each contribute a cent 
and buy in quantity. Then let a pattern be furnished, 
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and make several from newspapers, before they under- 
take one from manilla. 


KEEPING THE ENVELOPES. 

Empty envelope boxes that can be got at any store 
can be used ; but it is much, very much better to let the 
pupils make boxes. For this purpose, ordinary book or 
straw board can be got, and it is very cheap. 


USE OF THE ENVELOPES. 


On one box put PENMANSHIP in large letter; (we 
should prefer penning, and hope the term will be adop- 
ted.) In this put the envelopes which contain speci- 
mens of the pupils’ writing. During the first week of 
the school let each give a little specimen of his ability, 
date it, and sign his name. These specimens in an en- 
velope will go with the ‘‘ Penmanship box,” and be 
marked “first week.” Each week specimens will be 
gathered ; so that if there are forty weeks there will be 
forty envelopes in the ‘‘ Penmanship box” at the end of 
the year. Here let it be noted that a certain form 
should be given for the ‘‘ specimen,” and it should be 
rigidly followed. Put the ‘‘ form” on the blackboard, and 
require it to be followed. It should have the name of 
the pupil, the date, and the specimen. 





RECREATION QUERIES. 





By C. L. Gruser, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. At what point in the Gulf of Guinea is there no 
latitude and no longitude? 
. From what is Senegambia derived ? 
. Where is the “‘ Holy Sea”? 
. Which are the three smallest republics? 
. What country is protected by dikes? 
. What is a crevasse ? : 
. How is the current at the mouth of the Mississipp! 
kept in place? 
8. Where is the magnetic pole? 
9. From what meridian did the early navigators 
reckon longitude ? 
10. What is the ‘‘ Rhine of America”? 
11. Why was England once called Albion? 
12. Who colonized Sierra Leone and Liberia? 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


~t mm ot me CD 


. How many days in a year? 

. Which month has least days? 

. Who was the first president ? 

. Give tive words in which there 1s a silent letter. 
. Name the days of the week. 

. What is the right name for Polly, Fred, and Dick? 
Name five wild animals you have seen. 

. What is the cry of a horse called? of a dog? 
. What town is nearest your home? 

10. How many cents in a dollar? 

11. For what does ‘‘ Mr.” stand ? 

12. What is a chipmunk? 


COARAP wwe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1, What is meant by galvanized iron ? 

2. How fast does electricity travel ? 

3. What causes paper suspended from the ceiling of a 
heated room to move about? 

4, What is the only bird that can see an object with 
both eyes at once? 

5. What common animal carries its food in cheek- 
pouches ? 

6. Why are the ends of the rails on a railroad not laid 
against each other? 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


1. What other name have the Samoan Islands? 

2. What is the ‘‘ Australian system” of voting? 

3. What is meant by “‘ Ballot Reform”? 

4, What is done with the dies of the United States 
mint at the close of each year? 

5. Where will the Union Pacific car-shops be built in 
spring? 

HISTORICAL CONUNDRUMS, 


The answer to each of these is the name of some his- 
torical personage. 

1. A boy’s name and a lake. 

2. A woman’s work and a heavy weight. 

8. A worker in iron. 

4. A kind of fish and a piece of land fenced in. 

5. A boy’s nickname and a male relation. 

6. To cut through with a sharp instrument. 





and have them cut out and pasted. Demand style and 


8. A kind of grain, something made of stones, and a 
verb. 

9. A writing instrument. 

10. The completion of anything, a pronoun, and a 
kind of bed. 

11. Something made by a pencil and a piece of cured 
pork. 

12. The first is done to the second, which is a kind of 
bed. 











— 


REVIEW QUESTIONS UPON THE PRESIDENTS. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 


Which presidents served two terms ? 

Which presidents declined re-election after serving 
two terms? 

Which presidents distinguished themselves as gen- 
erals ? 

Which presidents died in office ? 

Which died a natural death ? 

Which were the martyrs? 

During whose administration was the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill passed ? 

Which presidents distinguished themselves as states- 
men? 

During whose administration did the Civil war be- 
gin? 

During whose administration did it continue ? 

Which president was educated at West Point ? 

Which president liberated the slaves ? 

Which vice-president fought a duel ? 

Under whom was he president ? 

During whose administration was the war of 1812? 

In whose administration was the Missouri Compro- 
mise? 

Which three ex-presidents died July 4? 

Which two died on the 50th anniversary of the Decla- 
tion of Independence? 

Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? 

In whose administration was the cotton gin invented ? 

In whose administration did William H. Harrison 
make himself famous at Tippecanoe? 

Which ex-president traveled around the world? 

Which president was son of a president ? 

Which one was grand-son of a president ? 

What president had been sent as an ambassador to 
France? 

Who was president when the emigrants began to flock 
to this country ? 

Who was president when Florida was bought of 
Spain ? 

During whose administration was the “era of good 
feeling ”? 
Who was president when Gen. Lafayette visited this 
country ? 
Who was president when South Carolina first thought 
of seceding ? 
Who was president when it did secede ? 
During whose administration was the Anti-slavery 
Society formed? 
Who was called the ‘‘ Log Cabin Candidate ” ? 
Who lived but one month in office ? 
What vice-presidents became presidents ? 
What president was in office when the capital was 
changed to Washington? 
What president passed the law forbidding the African 
slave trade? 
What president received the same number of votes as 
his opponent, and the House of Representatives de- 
cided ? 
Who was president when steamboats were invented ? 
Who was president when the capitol and president’s 
house were burned ? 
What president when he was general built cotton 
breast-works at New Orleans? 
Which president was married while in office ? 
Which ex-presidents are still living? 
During whose administration was the Mexican war? 
Who was president when a treaty was made with 


Japan? 





— 


PRIMARY NUMBER SUGGESTIONS. 





Plants and numbers should be taught by precisely the 
same method. First, the whole plant, or number, is ob- 
served; then the parts on the plant or number, or severed 
from the whole; afterward the plant or number is to be 
compared with all other known plants or numbers. 

The first steps in number should be taken with great 
care. After the child has been made thoroughly at home 
in the school-room, the teacher should ascertain by carefu! 
and repeated tests just what it knows of numbers. This 
examination should be made under the most favorable cir- 





7. A side glance and a village, 
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cumstances, and extend over a period of not less than two 
weeks. 

“ Bring me so many blocks.” The teacher holds up each 
time the number. “Show me so many.” “Touch so 
many.” ‘Make so many marks upon the blackboard.” 
“Take some blocks in your hand.”” “How many have 
you’” This question is the first request for a sign of 
number. Then may follow the directions,“ bring,’’ 
“show,” “‘ touch,” “ make,” three blocks, three marks, etc. 
“How many hands have you ? arms? legs? feet ? noses? 
eyes? ears? mouths? chins?” ‘“‘How many have 

Iin my hand?” “Now how many?” “Clap your hands 
three times.” “Stamp three times.”’ “‘Open your mouth 
three times.” “Shut your eyes three times.” 








AMERICA. 
O! mother of a mighty race, 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ! 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers. 
Admire and hate thy blooming years ; 
With words of shame 
And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red ; 

Thy step—the wild deer’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are not more fleet ; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail, those haughty ones, 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide— 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen ; 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the West ; 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and oppressed, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


O fair young mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies, 

The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower ; 
And when thy sisters, elder born, 
Would brand thy name with words of scorn 
Before thine eye 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


CENTENIAL HYMN. 


Our fathers’ God, from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day united, free, 

And, loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


For Art and Labor, met in truce, 

For Beauty, made the bride of Use, 

We thank Thee ; while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues, strong to save,— 
The Honor, proof to place or gold, 

The Manhood, never bought or sold. 





Oh ! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In Peace secure, in Justice strong ; 
Around our gift of Freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mold, 
Let the new cycle shame the old. 
—JoHN G, WHITTIER, 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 


ee 


I. 


So, then, our last words shall be for the Union. The 
Union will guard the fame of its defenders, will keep 
alive for mankind the beacon-lights of popular liberty | askea 
and power ; and its mighty heart will throb with delight 
atevery true advance in any part of the world towards 
republican happiness and freedom. 

—GEORGE BANCROFT. 


II. 

Liberty, I repeat, is a solemn thing. The world, up 
to this time, has regarded it as a boon, not as a bond. 
And there is nothing, in the present crisis ef human 
affairs, there is no point in the great human welfare, on 
which men’s ideas so much need to be cleared up,—to be 
advanced,—to be raised to a higher standard, as this 
grand and terrible responsibility of freedom. 

—ORVILLE DEWEY. 


Ill. 
Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise ;— 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies ; 
Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 


Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime ; 

Let the crimes of the East ne’er encrimson thy name, 

Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 
—TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Iv. 


It is obvious that liberty has a more extensive and 
durable foundation in the United States than it ever has 
had in any other age or country. By the representative 
principle, a principle unknown and impracticable among 
the ancients, the whole mass of society is brought to 
operate in constraining the action of power and in the 
conservation of liberty. —GEORGE Mc DUFFIE. 


IV. 


To thee, O country great and free, 
With trusting hearts we cling ; 
Our voices tuned by joyous Jove, 
Thy power and praises sing ; 
Upon thy mighty, faithful heart 
We lay our burdens down ; 
Thou art the only friend who feels 
The weight without a frown. 
—ANNA PHILIPINE EICHBERG. 


¥; 


The name American itself is sufficient to inspire 
within the bosom of every one, who so proudly claims 
it, a holy zeal to preserve forever the endearing epithet. 
This Union must and will be preserved! Division is 
impossible. The Divine Architect of nature, Himself, 
has said in His lofty mountains, and majestic rivers, 
** Be United !” 

—ALEXANDER Hoaa. 


VI. 


Though many and bright are the stars that appear 
In that flag by our country unfurled, 
And the stripes that are swellingin majesty there, 
Like a rainbow adorning the world, 
Their light is unsullied as those in the sky, 
By a deed that our fathers have done, 
And they’re linked in as true and as lofty a tie, 
In their motto of—‘‘ Many In One.” 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON CUTTER. 


VIL. 


Hasten the day, just Heaven, 
Accomplish thy design, 
And let the blessings thou has freely given, 
Freely on all men shine, 
Till equal rights be equally enjoyed, 
And human power for human good employed ; 
Till law, not man, the sovereign rule sustain, 
And peace and virtue undisputed reign. 
—HENRY WARE, JR. 
Vill. 

Patriotism, whether we reflect upon the benevolence 
which gives it birth, the magnitude of its object, the 
happy effect which it produces, or the height to which 
it exalts human character, by the glorious action of 


of all the social virtues. 
—INCREASE COOK, 








TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





m9. of - ae eae ere a BS 
asked concerning 


the subjects su ted. An int ing con- 
versation lesson can be conducted, t will afford a great deal 
of both pleasure and usefulness. 





BOULANGER AND THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


The decision of the French republic to prosecute Gen. Boulan- 
ger, brings up an interesting question. It is well known that he 
has plotted to overthrow the government; but he claims that he 
cannot be convicted because he has done it openly. The question 
is really one of public opinion. No American, however, will take 
the ground that the government has not power of self-preserva- 
tion. Gen. Boulanger and the League of Patriots hold that free- 
dom requires that they should be permitted to plot against the 
government, but that the government should take no steps to 
prevent the execution of their plots. It is apparent, though, that 
had the French ministry allowed Boulanger to go on preparing 
for a coup d'etat like that of 1851, it would have inspired the 
French people with a contempt for the government that would 
have very greatly aided the scheme. 





CANADA'S OCEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Mail steamers will soon cross the Atlantic at an average rate of 
twenty knots per hour, landing at Halifax in the winter, and 
Montreal in the summer. There will be a fortnightly service 
from Vancouver, to China and Japan, with an extension to Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. The Canadian government has granted 
the company large subsidies. 





THE VENEZUELA BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


The dispute in regard to the boundary line of Venezuela has not 
yet been settled. Great Britain is accused of taking advantage 
of the sparsely settled country there to advance her claim in the 
direction of the Orinoco. The original western boundary was the 
Esequito. In 1844, Lord Aberdeen suggested that England would 
accept the River Moroco as the boundary. Had the Venezue- 
lans closed with this suggestion, there would have been no com- 
plaint at the present time. They would not accept it, however, 
and‘ever since, pending the settlement of the question, England 
has steudily pushed ahead until she has finally seized the possession 
she coveted—Point Barima, at the mouth of the Orinoco. This 
gives her the practica) control of the most important river in 
northern South America. 


MODERN NAVAL WARFARE. 


A sea-going torpedo vessel has been contracted for by the 
United States, that promises to rival in speed the famous Ariete 
of the Spanish navy. The use of torpedo boats possessing all the 
requirements of sea-going cruisers, has been a feature in maritime 
warfare of comparatively recent date. The torpedoes to be fired 
from the new vessel, will be ejected from torpede tubes resem- 
bling two long cannon, with muazies protruding, one on each side 
of the bow. If she can get within 200 yards of an enemys vessel, 
the chances are that the later will be sunk by one of the torpedoes 
fired from the torpedo tubes of the attacking boat. The torpedo 
when fired will shoot along under the water at a depth of ten or 
fifteen feet, and diving under nets, booms, or other obstructions 
will eventually, if properly aimed, strike the side of the vessel 
when an explosion will result from percussion. 


A STEAMSHIP DISASTER. 


Great concern was felt for the fate of the passengers of the 
steamship Danmark, of the Thingvalla line, which sailed from 
Stettin for a trip across the Atlantic and was found, by the Inman 
steamship City of Chester, abandoned, far out at sea. The Dan- 
mark was an old merchant vi sse! refitted for passenger service, 
and it is alleged that the steamship company, in face of the fact 
that the vessel was only intended to carry 255 persons, on this trip 
took 750. To make matters worse there were only six lite-boats 
on board and one life-raft, It is said that the overcrowding of 
this vessel was due to the over-anxiety of the company to get 
their share of trans-Atlantic passengers, the competition in the 
business of carrying emigrants being very sharp. For about two 
weeks the fate of those on board the Danmark was a mystery, 
but it is now certain that they have all been rescued. 





THE GERMANS AND THE CENTENNIAL. 


The Germans have displayed their genius for novel designs in 
the arrangements for the civic parade in New York on May 1. 
Barly German emigration will be represented by a full-rigged 
Dutch ship sailing for the promised land with a full cargo of old 
and young emigrants dressed in the costume of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period. Then will follow a representation of a modern 
steamer at the custom house, where the officials have the new 
comers and their baggage in hand, hustling the one and smashing 
the other. The next will show the second stage of the immigrant’s 
experience, going West to buy a farm. Another historic group 
will show Generals DeKalb and Steuben in uniform sitting before 
a tent on a Revolutionary battie-tield. The immigration caused 
by the revolution of 1848 will be amply represented, among the 
groups being “ Liberty “’ surrounded by others representing a free 
press, free speech, and religious liberty. 


ANNEXATION OR COMMERCIAL UNION. 


One of the qpesttons that 1s under discussion on both sides of 
the ~ ee the future relations between the United 
i among. io — 1 oe recently that the 
was against = 


which it is the cause, must be considered as the noblest | grow 


A clear complexion, free from pimples, may be had by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


INSTITUTES APPOINTED FOR NEW YORK. 











Date. County. Dis. Town. Conductors. 
May 6 Westchester. as 6 pda bdbaibet dues Sanford, Stout. 
na 6 Erie. 3 Spetagvite Albro. 
vel 6 Broome. 1 ind Barnes. 
“ 13 Oneida. 4 Boonville. 

“ 138 Madison, Dhaai daes os Seka Albro. 
“ 18 Oswego. 3 Mexico. Sanford. 
“* 138 Queens. 2 Hem Stout. 
“ 20 Oswego. 2 Phoenix. Barnes. 
* 20 Essex. 1 Elizabethtown. Stout. 
* 20 St. Lawrence. 2 adrid. ‘0 
..6 2 eta 2 Oxford. Albro. 
oe 2 Schroon Lake. Stout. 
Clinton. 1 Plattsburgh. Sanford. 
“* 27 Alban 2 # Berne. 

“ 27 Columbia. 1 Germantown. Albro. 
June 3 St. Lawrence. 3 orwood. Stout. 
* 3 Chnton. 2 eee. Sanford. 
” 3 Broome. 2 Union. Barnes. 
“ 8 Montgomery. <2. arinennn Aes .. Albro. 
* 10 St. Lawrence. 1 Gouverneur. Stout. 

* 10 Oneida. 3 jen, 

** 10 Hamilton. .. Wells. Sanford, 
“ 10 Rensselaer. 1 Hoosick Falls. Albro. 
“* 17 Franklin. 2  Brushton. Stout, 
“ 17 Livingston. 1 Livonia Station. Albro. 





—-——_—_+ -@- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
July 15-Aug. 5. Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, Newark, N. J., 
secretary. 

CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautauqua John H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president; W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

DARKE CouNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Greenville, Ohio, June 3- 
July 15. F. Gilium Cromer, manager. 

GLENs FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 30-Aug. 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., secretary. 

TuKA NORMAL INstTiTuTE, Iuka, Miss., June 17-July 26. H. A. 
Dean, Iuka, Miss. 

LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL, Reseisien, Minn., July 9 
Aug. 2. H. B. McConnell, Minneapolis, director. 

MARTHA'S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. William A. Mow 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, president, July 15, three weeks. A. 
Edson, manager, School of Methods, lerig- song Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, Round Lake. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., ee 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Phila. 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, Can., July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 1124 
Arch street, Phiiadelphia, Pa., secretary. 

OHIO » ALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, Steubenville, O., 
July 16-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, O., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODs, first sesson, 
Altoona, July sea, Se second session, Norristown, He 5-24, 
Lelia KE. Patridge, pading, Pa., president; Will 8S onroe, 
Eureka, Nevada, secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Amherst, Muss., PA 8, five 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., tor. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., ae 2-16. 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary, 

5 a SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Salamanca, N. Y., July 23- 
Aug. 16. J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, New Orleans, La. Dr. B. G. Cole, 
Donaldsonville, La., president. 

SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., July 8-Aug. 19. Helen L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt, manager. 

TexAS SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, July 1-Aug. 1, Galveston, 
Texas. Hugh KR. Conyngton, Galveston, Texas, sec retary. 

West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, Mor- 
alg na Va., June 18-July 26. Edward 8. Elliott, Morgantown, 

Va. secretary. 


Warire MountTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL, mageten, N. H., July 
15-Aug. 2. Prof. A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., manager. 


— 
-—* 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
president ; James A. ‘Caniield, Lawrence, Kansas, secr etary. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, Bethlehem, N. 
H., July 8. Geo. Littlefield, Newport, R. L., secretary. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALABAMA, April 10-12, Selma.—Solomon Palmer, Montgomery, 
president; J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, secretary. 

ARKANSAS, June 19-21, Pine Bluff.—J. Jordan, Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent ; Josiah H. Shinn, Little Rock, secretary. 


CANADA Ppoysmenas, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 5 and 6. 
Victoria. 8. D. Pope, president. 

DELAWARE, Ju.y 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur, 

KENTUCKY, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

MARYLAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur.--A. G. 
Weimer, Cumberland, president ; Albert F. Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 

MISSOURI, June 18-20, Sweet S prings. ings.—Ss. Ao oor State Univer- 
sity, president; L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, sec’ 

New YORK pale. OA , Broo .—E. ty ron Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. ‘More ouse, Port Byron, secretary. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Chas. E. Bessey, Lincoln, president ; Em- 
ma Hart, Wisner, secretary. 

Norra CAROLINA, June 13-19, City. a F. Winston, 

Chapel Hill, president ; Eugene G Harrell, Raleigh, secretary. 

Py > July 2-4, Toledo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett president ; 

mT. Logan: W Westwood, secretary. reg rn 

* panweivanra July 9-11, Altoona.—E. E. Hi Harrisbu 
president ; J P. McCoskey, ‘Lancaster, "> ™ 

SouTH ehbaiSacy July ois, Columbia. Prof. H. B. Archer, 
president ; Edward E. Britton, Brunson, 8, C., secretary. 

Texas, June 25-27 Gitpesiend. T. Hand, Dallas, president ; 

Chas. T. Alexander, McKinney, secre secretary. . 

TENNESSEE, J 10-12, Nashville.—Dr. Chas, W. Dabney, Knox- 
ville, president ; — Goodman, Nashville, secretary. 


West VIRGINIA Mo es 8. Morgan. 
GOharleston, Ry Macy yy Chaslenton. sococtony, 


COLORADO. 
Washington’s anniversary was celebrated in many Colorado 
schools. At Williamsburg, the exercises were given in the evening 
to a crowded house. Miss Reynolds gets high praise. The pupils of 


Colorado Deaf and Blind Asylum recently gave an entertainment “~—< 


before a Denver audience. They were very successful. Mark off the 
new county of Yuma on your maps of Colorado, and look out for 
several more. The great West is growing. These new states and 
territories are but evidences. Our legislature 1s wrestling with a 
compulsory attendance law. The Pueblo Chieftain, of Feb. 27, 
makes a fine showing of school work in that thriving city. The 
statistics given, and cuts of buildings shown, will surprise many 
in Colorado, and will be a revelation to the East. “The first 
school established in Pueblo, was taught in a little frame building 
on Santa Fe Ave. in 1866. One teacher was all that was then 
needed to look after the mental cultivation of the youth of 
Pueblo. But 22 years have worked a wonderful change. To- 
day 40 teachers are employed in our public schools, and 16 in 


private schools. The public schools are Centennialschool—eight } § De 


rooms: Hinsdale school—six rooms; Fountain schools—four 
rooms; Central school—eight rooms; Brick school—four rooms ; 
Grove schools—two rooms ; Bessemer schools—two rooms. Three 
new sites have been purchased and will be occupied at once. 
These schools are presided over by Superintendents McClung and 
Search, who are as able as can be found in the land. The private 
schools are Pueblo, Collegiate, Institute, Loretto Academy, St, 
Patrick's school, and Pueblo Business College. It is believed that 
in no state is school work more prosperous. 

Saguache. J. A. F. 
INDIANA. 


Our neighbor, Kentucky, is getting up quite an interest in the 
National Teachers’ Association, which is to be held at Nashville 
next summer. The leading teachers have organized to work up a 
good attendance. 

Supt. Black, of Logansport schools, says that when a large 
number of cases of tardiness occur in a room, it is a proof that the 
teacher lacks earnestness, or that both parent and children are 
indifferent. 

The next meeting of the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Greensburg, April 10, 11,and 12. Supt. Woods, 
of Jeffersonville, is president. 

Our legislature lately appropriated $100,000 to replace the state 
normal school building at Terre Haute, destroyed by fire a few 
months ago. Terre Haute had already appropriated $50,000, and 
* | the work was uncer way. 

County Supt. Kmsley, of Whitley county, recently paid $30 out 
of his own salary to meet the expenses of his county institute. 
He publishes the names of his teachers and their attendance, and 
says his high school teachers rarely attend any institutes, and fail 
to show educational interest. He intimates that their places 
should be given to others. 

New Albany. JoHN R. WEATHERS. 
KANSAS. 


Senator W. M. Evarts will deliver the annual oration at the 
State University this year at commencement. 

Garfield University, Wichita, has lately received $10,000 from 
Mrs. Gartield, widow of the ex-president, towa:d its endowment. 

The state and the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb lose an able man by the death, last month, of Prof. H. D. 
Walker, 

Chancellor J. A. Lippincott, who for six years has been at the 
head of the State University, has resigned, his resignation to take 
effect at the end of the achool year. It is rumored that he is to 
become pastor of one of the leading churches in Topeka. 

Abilene. C. M. HARGER. 

VIRGINIA. 


Nearly all the higher institutions of learning in Virginia show a 
marked increase in attendance over past years. The University 
of Virginia haa nearly five hundred students, and the board of 
visitors, in order to meet the demand for an increase of the facul- 
ty, have just elected Prof. Heath Dabuey, now of the Indiana 
University, adjunct-professor of history, and Prof. Wm. H. Per- 
kins, of Virginia, adjunct-professor in the school of modern 
janguages. 

William and Mary College, next to Harvard, the oldest school 
in the United States, was revived last year by an act of the 
general assembly as a normal college to train male teachers for 
the public schools of the state. It has now more than a hundred 
students. Hon. Lyon G. Tyler, youngest son of ex-President 
John Tyler, is president of the college. 

President William W. Smith, of Randclph-Macon College, has 
succeeded in raising a sufficient amount of money to build and 
endow an academy, at Liberty, Va., preparatory to Randolphb- 
Macon College. The town of Libert; Ob. gave a beautiful site and 
mm ped and subscribed $20, Governor Jackson, of 

bed $5,000. Wael has been begun on the build- 
ings whi hich s will be of superior quality and architecture. The 
academy will be be oA the control of the Virginia Conference of 
the So Methodist Church, and will be open for students in 


i earl 
t Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., D., ipunet-queteane of history, in 
J by Hopkins University, has written an exceedingly aes 
sketch of Thomas Jefferson's fe a in behalf o: Spopuler o6 juca- 
tion in establishing the pa met of Virginia. volume con- 
tains short sketches of the Virginia colleges, and is published by 
the U. 8. Bureau of Education, at Wash n. 
Louis C. H. Finney, of Accomack count. and on} Seeey 2 oe 
in the Onancock Academy, has been appointed 
fessor Ormond Stone, in he Leander McCormick Observ: atory at 
the beer op of Virginia. 
The public schools in some of the rural! districts of the state have 
" FRANK P. BRENT. 





LOCAL COMMITTEES OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


TO BE HELD JuLY 2 AND 3, ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, 


CHAIRMAN, Walter B. Gunnison, G. 8. No. 19, 77 Wilson street. 
SECRETARY, Miss Elien E. Kenyon, P. 8. No. 52, 40 South Oxford 


TREASU. John H. Walsh, 17 Second street. 

BROOKLY: ARD OF EDUCATION.—Chas. E. Teale, James B. 
Bouck, William Harkness, Samuel Howat ron King. 

BROOKL’ ee ASSOCIATION.—Waiter B. Gunnison, G. 








8. No. 19; Dr. Jam oo, Coemet, C5 No. 12; John W: 

associate su intendent ; John boro’ G. 8. No.9; John 

H. Haaren, No. 10; Stebbins, “8.No, 95 Wm. A. 

Dompnd, Gi 8. B, No, 4; Wm. T. Viymen, P's No. te Miss fllen 
. 8. No. 3; enyon, P. 0. 52; 

A. Moriarty, G 8. No. 18; Miss E. P. G. 8. No. 36: Miss 8. 


E. Vosseler, No. 48; Miss S. A. McLaughlin; G. 8. No. 33; 
Miss E. A. ~ i t 2. tt school. 


New YorK TEACHERS’ Acpomaneet —Matthew J. Elgas, G. s: 
No. 69; Henry W. Jameson . No.1; George E. Hardy, G. s- 
No, 82; Miss M. A. Clark, G. 8 0. 39: Mrs. Julia Birdseye, G. s- 

YN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION.—Geo N. Cumen. ¢. 
8. Ne iirs Wm. M. Jelliffe, G. 8. No. 45; Almon G. Merwin, G 
yt 24; John Gallagher, training school; Thomas D. oy 

New Yous MALE PRINCIPALS’ Ageoczassost—Biijak A. How- 
ueé. G. 8. No. 68; Jacob T, Ly yn 8. No. 75; Henry P. O'Neil, 
¢.5 “No. i; Wm. B. Silbur, No. 62; Henry C. Lite: field, G: 

8. No. 79; J. H. Zabriskie, G. & Nol 

New yg 7 FEMALE Gasman ‘Paeworpars' —— wer 
Miss M. 4 Bete. ©. 8. He. M. C. Cornell, G. 8. No. 
87; Miss Annie V. Fox, G. 8. N 9: Mise Ania M. Marsh, G.8. No. 
31; Miss Amelia Kiersted, G. 8. NOT 

NEw YORK PRIMARY PRINCIPALS Mi ASSOCIATION.—Miss E. §, 
Hanaway, G. 8. No. 28; Miss T. L. Atkinson, P. 8. No.!9; Miss M. L. 

ngham, P. 8. No.6: Miss H. L. L. Clark, P. 8. No. 26; Miss 8. 
F. Buckelew, G. 8. No. 49. 
New YorK MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT vw Ee wy —Mrs. E. B 
; Miss 8. R. Wattins. G. 8. No. 42; Miss Ali 
8. Williams, G. 8. No. 22; Mrs. 8. F a ©. 8. Ne 22; Miss K 
A. McCann, G. 8. No. 40; Mrs. F. Fu 

New York PRIMARY TEACHERS’ ,_ —Miss FE. 
Johnson, P. 8. > Ho i on M. E. McFarland, G. 8. No. 35; Miss 

. M. iss M. y,G- - No. 19; Miss 


CHAIRMEN OF Sun-CcMMrsTEne.— Finance, . Carman, a. 


8. No. 5; yinting, Channing Stebbins, G. 8. No. i; hotels and 
boarding, A. he arr G. 8. No, 44; entertainment, Jobn 
Mickelborough, G. § No. 9; receptior, Obas. Teale ; invitation, W. 
B. G tt, Institute, . P. Smith; New York special, 


Elijah Howland, G. 8. No. 68. i 
SPECIAL NEw YoRK COMMITTEE. —Prin. E. Howland, G. 8. No. 

68; Prin. Geo. E, Hardy, G. 8. No. 82; Prin. M. J. Elgas, G. 8. No. 

69 ; Miss M. A. McCosker, G. 8. No. 24’: Miss E. S. Hanaway, G.8. 

a 3; Mrs. E. B. Denton, G. 8. No. 2; Miss E. A. Johnson. P. 8. 
oO. 23. 


The New York State Music Teachers’ Association will hold its 
first annual meeting at Hudson, June 25-27, 1889. For full infor- 
mation address Chas. W. Landon, Claverack, N. Y., vice-presi- 
dent. 





THE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ Rest, at Tomkins Cove, on the Hud- 
son, will be open again this summer. Teachers who wish a 
pleasant home for a few weeks will address, after May 20, Mrs. E . 
M. Marchant, Sec., Box 204, Morristown, N. J.; Teachers’ Rest. 
Tomkins Cove, Rockland Co., New York. 


PERSONALS. 








Supt. 8. 8. TAYLOR, of St. Paul, Minn., died Mareh 18. Mr. C. 
B. Gilbert, principal St. Paul high school, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term. The board of education are looking for a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gilbert. The chances are in favor of J, C. Bryant, 
principal of the Hubbard school, St. Paul. Mr. Bryant is a gradu- 
ate of the Minnesota State University, and has had long experi- 
ence in teaching. 


Dr. Jonn E. BRADLEY has been re-elected superintendent of 
the schools of Minneapolis, Minn., for a three years’ term at 
$4,000 per year. 

The widow of the late Pror. ELisHa Jones, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has established : a fellowship with $10,000, to be named after 
her la +aA h Fy 


Among the passengers on the outward bound trip of the 
Umbria are Commissioners JOHN A. KASSON, of Iowa, WILLIAM 
WALTER PHELPS, of New Jersey, and GrorRGE H, BATEs, of 
Delaware, who will represent the United States Government at 
the conference 1n Berlin on the Samoan difficulty. They will meet 
three representatives of England and three of Germany. 

A letter from the intrepid Stran.iey from the heart of Africa, 
gives a brief history of his trials, fightings and hunger, disasters 
and final success, and reads like the romance of a dime novel, 
the difference being that truth in his adventures is stranger than 
fiction. He is lifting darkness from the face of the world, or 
rending the veil between man and man. 


JosEPH BATTEN has presented to the city of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, a handsome three-story brown-stone building for a high 
school. The building is located in a fashionable part of the city 
and is surrounded by beautiful grounds. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary and College has a new president, 
Miss Mary A. BRIGHAM, for about twenty-five years principal of 
the Brooklyn Heights Seminary. Miss BLANCHARD, the former 
principal, and Miss EpwARDs will retain their positions on the 
faculty. 

Prov. JOHN DEWEY, now professor of philosophy in the Minne- 
sota State University has been appointed to the chair of philoso- 
phy, made vacant by the death of Pror GzorGe S. MorRIs. 
Pror. DEwry was for several years assistant to PROF. MORRIS 
and has attained an enviable reputation as a writer upon philoso- 
phy. 

W. H. Sournarp, principal of the high school at Mankato, 
Kansas, shot himself through the head on April 2, dying instantly, 
Temporary insanity from ill-health was the cause. 

Supt. W. A. BLArR, of Winston, N. C., has been appointed a 
state delegate to the world’s Sunday-school convention in London. 
He will attend. 


Pror. VENABLE, of the State University, N. C., recently sailed 
for Germany. While abroad he will purchase several thousand 
dollars’ worth of physical and chemical apparatus for the univer- 
sity. 

Pror. J. C. SCARBOROUGH, ex-state superintendent of public 
instruction North Carolina, has been appointed state com- 
missioner of labor statistics. 

Pror. 0. H. Coopsr, state superintendent of public instruction 
in Texas, has sent out a most excellent thing in the way of 4 
program suggesting an outline of work tor county institutes for 
each month in the year. If adopted and followed out by county 
institutes throughout the states, there would be many real advan- 
tages resulting from the uniform and systematic work thus Pro 
vided for. 

Mr. L. H. LEAOg, of Vancouver, Wash., is a wide awake man - 
the school-room. He is from a state where large and enthusiast : 
educational gatherings are held—Kansas— and has been 40 arden 








supporter of the Washington State Teackers’ Association. 
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AT HOME. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROPOSE TO DO. 

Supt. Jasper has been very busily employed during the past 
week, in addition to his ordinary duties, in making arrangements 
for the part which the school chilaren are to play in the coming 
centennial parade. The city has been divided into eight divisions‘ 
the schools composing each are to be uncer the charge of a mar- 
shal, he being a principal; the number which each school is to 
furnish has been sent to the principals, and they are to be drilled 
in marching by competent instructors in the several armories of 
the city, permission to do so having been kindly given by the 
colonels, whose regiments drill them. The number who are 
expected to parade is about 4,000, and they will be under the 
direction of Gen. Alexander Ketcham, who was invited to take 
charge by Gen. Webb, of the New York College, and Supt. Jas- 
per, and who has accepted the invitation. He will be assisted by 
the following principals, acting as marshals, viz.: John D. Robin- 
son, M.D., first head officer; Hugh O'Neil, of G. D. No. 23: 
Jacob T. Boyle, of G. D. No. 75; Robt. H. Pettigrew, of G. D. No. 
25; La Fayette Olney, of G. D. No. 14; Wilbur F. Hudson, of G. D. 
No. 18; Matthew J. Elgas, of G. D. No. 69; David E. Gaddis, of G- 
D, No. 54; Elijah A. Howland, of G. D. No. 68. The several divis- 
ions will be preceded by a band of music, and along the line of 
march the boys will sing patriotic songs. A new silk flag, woven 
expressly for the occasion, has been purchased, and will be car- 
ried by one of the larger boys, and each boy will wear a silk 
badge. No pains have been spared by the city superintendent, 
assisted by some of his assistants, in perfecting the arrangements 
so that this division shall prove to be one of the most interesting 
features of the civic parade. 

The school girls are also to participate in the celebration. A 
deputation, consisting of two girls from each department, has 
been selected to meet the President on the afternoon of Monday, 
the 29th inst., when he is to receive the citizens in the governor's 
room. These girls are to be conveyed to the city hall park in 
stages; they will have on white dresses, gayly trimmed with rib- 
bons, and, standing on the steps of the city hall, will, as he 
ascends the steps, shower his pathway with flowers, As he 
reaches the platform, before entering the hall, he will be briefly 
addressed by one of the girls, to which the President will reply. 
This, doubtiess, will prove to be one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the occasion, and a reminder of what Washington 
received on his journey hither a century ago. It has been deter- 
mined that the pupils of our public schools shall have occasion to 
remember the part which they shall take in the centennial cele- 
bration of the formation of the government, which grants to all 
classes, young as well as aged, the poor as well as the rich, such 
invaluable blessings. J. 








The winter term of studies on the nautical school-ship St. 
Mary’s closed with an examination in common schoo) 
branches, geography, arithmetic, etc., after which the school- 
houses and winter deck-houses were removed, and preparations 
for the summer cruise and routine of practical professional 
studies, as seamanship and navigation, were begun. The boys 
shifted into working clothes, and the first practical work was to 
“tar down,” a good start for one desirous of becoming a practi- 
cal sailor. 





A NEW SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 

Thaddeus Moriarty was recently appointed a school commis- 
sioner by Mayor Grant, in place of the late William A. Cole. Mr. 
Moriarty is a member of the firm of Jordan & Moriarty, the well- 
known furniture dealers. He was formerly a school trustee, and 
from 1879 to 1882 held the office of school commissioner. Mr. 
Moriarty is a member of the Tammany Hall general committee 
from the XXIIId assembly district. 





THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of the trustees of this institution, a touch- 
ing tribute to the late superintendent of schools, John Warburton 
Skinner, was paid in the shape of a minute presented by Mr. 
Howard Potter, who spoke of the faithful, arduous, and success- 
ful services of Mr. Skinner, extending over nearly a quarter ot a 
century, among the teachers and the poor children of the indus- 
trial schools. 

Reports from the various institutions were received, showing 
that the average attendance daily in the schools was 3,858, and 
the nightly attendance at the lodging houses was 666; that 19,264 
meals and 22,138 lodgings have been provided. A report from the 
summer home at Bath was made, announcing that during the 
late storm on the coast the bulkhead of the home was washed 
away, threatening complete destruction to the property, and the 
necessity of building a stone bulkhead. The trustees hope that 
the friends of this charity will help the society to keep the beau- 
tiful home from the ravages of the sea. It is a most worthy 
cause. 





BROOKLYN. 





Miss Caroline B. LeRow, Principal Merwin, and others, spoke in 
reference to “ Women on the Board of Education,” before the 
ast meeting of the Brooklyn Woman's Suffrage Association, at 80 
Willoughby street, April 16. Miss M. W. Chapman is recording 
sec q 

The New York State Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on July 2 and 3. 
The chairman of the local committee is Walter B. Gunnison, of 
grammar school No. 19, and Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, of primary 
School No. 52, is the secretary. The New York special committee 
consists of Principals Howland, Hardy, Eigas, Miss McCosker, 
Mrs. Denton, Miss E. A. Johnson, and Miss Hanaway. 





The principals of the Brooklyn schools are now making 
arrangements for the forty-fourth annual convention of the 





State Teachers’ Association. The session will be held in Brooklyn 
on July 2 and 8, and the 700 delegates with their friends will fill 
the Academy of Music. There will be pleasure as well as busi- 
ness. The program includes a sail up the sound, and a visit to 
the seashore. There will be addresses at a public meeting, at 
which Mayor Chapin will preside. 





Arrangements are to be made for the celebration of Arbor Day 
by the public school children through committees representing 
the various schools, who are to go to Prospect park and plant one 
or more trees. This appears to be the only way in which the 
thing can be practically managed. Experts say, however, that 
May 3, the date on which Arbor Day falls this year, is too late a 
date for the setting out of trees in this latitude. In some parts of 
the state it will very likely be too early. so that there isa practical 
difficulty in the way of the general observance of the same day 
throughout the state that probably did not occur to the law- 
makers when they established the day. That the occasion ought 
to be improved for interesting children in trees is obvious. It is 
sometimes wondered why more trees are not planted sround the 
school-houses. Probably there is reason to fear that they might 
fare rather hardly in the early period of their existence through 
the proneness of certain boys to play the vandal with them. But 
this disposition might be curbed, and such boys trained to respect 
and love trees by a more intimate acquaintance with them. 

H. J. K. 


CCORRESPONDENCE. 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 
To the Editors of THe ScnHoon JOURNAL: 

I saw an iror cross standing above the main entrance 
to Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. From whence 
came it? H. M. 

Ans. It was taken at the capture of Louisburg in 1745. 
Tell about that. 

Why should July 2 be kept as Independence Day, and 
not July 4? A, &. 

Ans. Because the resolution of independence was 
passed on July 2. John Adams wrote to his wife July 
8, 1776, saying, ‘‘ Yesterday the greatest question was 
decided (the second day of July, 1776) in the history of 
America.” 














TEN QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


To the Editors of Tar ScHOOL JOURNAL * 


While they may not be the most important ones, I will 
“name ten qualifications of a good superintendent of 
schools,” as follows: 

1. He should be a growing man* and a teacher; and 
whatever his attainments, he should be seeking higher 
ones, and inciting all about him to do the same. 

2. He should exhibit in himself all those qualities of 
head and heart that he wishes to see exemplified in his 
teachers and their pupils. 

83. He should understand and love children, and be will 
ing to labor hard for their development and growth. 

4. He should have sympathy with teachers and pupils 
and know how to call out and use the best that is in them. 

5. He should be one who can see all the details of. school 
work, and know how to do it, as well as to direct it. 

6. He should be able to write and draw well and rapidly 
on the blackboard. 

7. He should know how to improvise and use simple ap. 
pliances for the illustration of elementary physics, chemis- 
try, and other subjects. 

8. He should be capable of giving illustrated lessons in 
natural history. (Under 6, 7, and 8, much may be done to 
awaken a proper interest in things.) 

9. He should be a good talker and questioner, especially 
the latter, that he may demonstrate practically, in con- 
ducting lessons in all grades, the two principles of teach- 
ing 

10. He should so understand the value of silence as to 
know when to stop talking and when to refrain from 
speaking. 

Visiting Teacher, Meeting of Friends, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


“*The word man is used in its generic sense. 


GLEANINGS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editors of Tar ScHooL JOURNAL: 


The Chico normal schéol begins its first term in Septem- 
ber, with Professor E. T. Pierce, of Pasadena, as principal. 
The Chico school is the third of the California state nor. 
mal schools, the first being located at San Jose, and the 
second at Los Angeles. Industrial education in this state 
received quite an impetus about a year ago, but has since 
suffered a relapse; however, it is fair to say that there are 
afew schools of the class doing admirable work. The 
dearth of facilities in Fresno City will be partly relieved 
by two new brick school buildings shortly to be erected. 

The subject of kindergarten instruction received a stim- 
ulus during the meeting of the National Association at 
San Francisco, last year, the result of which has been the 
establishment of many “ child-gardens ” in interior towns, 
formerly kindergartens were almost exclusively confined 


HENRY R. RUSSELL. 





to the large cities. Steps are being taken by a number of 

the leading schools to celebrate the 30th of April with ap- 

propriate exercises, in memory of the first inaugural. 
Fresno City. T. S. PRICE. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, is rejoicing over a 
recent donation of $15,000 for a new chapel. 

The Ft. Scott schools, of Kansas, contributed $84 to the 
Washington birthday fund. 

Castletown Normal School, in Vermont, opened Feb. 19 
for the spring and summer terms. It began with a larger 
number of pupils than have ever attended since the found- 
ing of the school over one hundred years ago. 





ACTIVITY IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
To the Editors of Tue ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

Thurston county rightly decided that Washington was 
in need of a State Teachers’ Association. Accordingly an 
invitation to teachers has been sent out urging them to 
meet at Olympia, April 2 and 3, to hold a preliminary 
meeting, give a volunteer program, and organize perma- 
nently. A hearty response has been given by the teachers, 
and a good program prepared. 

Snohomish wants the new State Agricultural College. 
It will be far better to unite the agricultural and normal 
school interests of the new state with the university, and 
make one strong, well-sustained school. 

A Presbyterian academy is to be established at Kelso, 
€owlitz county. 

Grace Seminary is to be located at Centralia. 

The Olympian schools enjoy the practical advantages of 
$150 worth of new apparatus. 


Tacoma. F. B. GAULT. 





ORAL EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editors of Tar SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Oral examinations in the Norwich Free Academy, of 
Connecticut, have been conducted this term by a commit- 
tee consisting of Roswell Parish, of Boston; Prof. Sey. 
mour and Mr. Goodrich, of the Greek and German depart- 
ments of Yale University; Mrs. Curtis, late of the Hill- 
house high school, at New Haven; Mr. W. T. Peck, prin- 
cipal of the classical department of the Providence high 
school, and Dr. Alphonse N. Van Daell, director of modern 
language instruction in the Boston high and Latin 
schools. 

Hon. David A. Wells, of Norwich, and Mr. E. P. Shep- 
ardson, of the Worcester, Massachusetts, Academy have 
assisted the committee in the department of mathemetics. 
Mr. H. E. Bourne, of the Boston Congregationalist, has had 
charge of the department of history. 


Norwich, Conn. ELLA A. FANNING. 





ON STATEN ISLAND. 
To the Eduors of THe ScHOOL JOURNAL: 
The recent Richmond County Teachers’ Institute, at 
New Brighton, was conducted by Prof. H. R. Sanford. 
Addresses were delivered by Principal Frank 8. Capen, of 


“| the New Paltz State Normal School, and Mrs. 8. R. Morris. 


Commissioner Kennedy is active in his efforts to advance 
the interests of the county. Principal O. H. Hoag, of Cas- 
tleton Corners, offered a resolution declaring that the best 
interests of the children demand that the school year 
should be of uniform length throughout the state, and that 
the maxium length be fixed at forty weeks. 

H. M. MANN. 





388. A QuESTION.—Under what circumstances is i prot to 
say “1 differ with ” in preference to “I differ from ” 7 ~e. K. 


“You differ with ’ a person in your opinions ah “differ 
from” him in your appearance or habits. 





. Frrst SLAVES.—Who was the first man to bring slaves into 
thie country ? J. H. O. 

We don’t know his name, but in August, 1619, a Dutch 
vessel at Jamestown, Virginia, landed fourteen slaves in 
exchange for provisions. This is the only instance in this 
country in which a beginning of the trade can be deter- 
mined. 





990. WHO PAYS THE ExpENsES?—Does the President pay the 
expenses of running the White House? If not, what amount does 
the government allow him ? G. F. Rousseau. 


The President pays for his food and drink—if he drinks 
anything but water ; but the furniture of the house, lights, 
and fuel are provided by the people. A carriage and 
horses are also provided, and a steward is paid by the peo- 
ple to look after everything in the White House. The 
President has full use of the White House conservatories, 
and of the Marine Band. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A MANUAL oF INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PROMPT AID TO THE INJURED. Designed for Military 
and Civil Use. By Alvah H. Doty, .D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. London:-Caxton House, Paternos- 
ter Square. 224 pp. $1.25. 

The object of this manual is to instruct those who are 
desirous of knowing what course to take in emergencies, 
in order that sick or injured may be temporarily relieved. 
Special effort has been made to introduce such points as 
will be of use to the ambulance corps connected with the 
different military organizations. Among the very import- 
ant subjects discussed are found, bandages and dressing, 
contusions and wounds, hemorrhage, fractures, disloca- 
tions, sprains, burns, scalds, frost-bite, unconsciousness 
shock or collapse, fainting, concussion of the brain, and 
tetanus. These are comparatively a few of the subjects 
brought forward and treated, besides a full description of 
the construction of the human body, and the functions of 
the different organs. Dr. Doty has wisely explained each 
topic in a simple manner, avoiding as much as possible 
medical terms, and when they are used synonyms are also 
given. 





A LABORATORY GUIDE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By David 
O’Brine, E. M., M. D., D. Se. Second Edition. Entirel 
Re-written and Revised. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 15 Astor Place. 237 pp. 

This edition has been re-written and is practically a new 
book. The chapter on re-agents has been extended, and 
the uses, impurities, and tests for each re-agent have been 
added. The tests in the dry way have been doubled, and 
are now presented in a more systematic form. The space 
allotted to the acids has been increased, and the facts, and 
laws, employed in chemistry have been compiled and pre- 
sented in a convenient form. The wide experience of Ar, 
O’Brine, in water analysis, makes the chapter on water of 
great value. In treating of poisons, too, there has been 
much added, and to it the recovery of the pore expensive 
re-agents has been added. The aim and object of this vol- 
ume is to present to students a practical guide in chemis- 
try and medical laboratory practice, a discussion of 
that is important in the analysis of water, milk, cheese, 
blood, urine, and poisons. Special attention is directed to 
Separation of Bases, and tests; Comparison of Phos- 
peeree, Arsenic, and Antimony; The Organic Acids; 

lassification of the Alkaloids; the Ptomaines, and Stoi- 

chiometry. To the laborators ytudent, this volume be will a 

pecouanty. It is well bound and has unusually large, clear 

ype. 


Nature Readers.—SEA-SIDE AND WAY-SIDE. 
Julia McNair Wright. [llustrated by T. S. King. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 297 pp. 

These “ Nature Readers” are not modeled upon any 
atterns previously used, they are the outcome of what 
as been learned by an observation of the receptive and 
retentive powers of children. The knowledge imparted 
by Miss Wright, in these intensely interesting books is at 
once useful and necessary ; every child should be familiar 
with the subjects and objects used, and if they can be- 
come so by any means, they can by using these “ Nature 

Readers.” Some of the charming lessons given in this 

volume, No. 3., are most happily prepared,—the titles 

alone being surrounded by a charm ;—among them are: 

“The Great Mother,’—‘ A Look at a Plant,’’—“ Plants 

and their Partners,’—‘‘Plants that eat Animals,”’— 

‘“‘Weather Prophet Plants,’—‘‘The Old-Man of the 

Meadow,” Tree, Ground, and Water Birds, and the great- 

est variety and number of similar deli htful topics. For 

supplementary reading, nothing more is left to wish for, 
and any school that uses these Readers will find the pupils 
interested and delighted with them. 


No. 3. By 


Sixth NATURAL History READER. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. With Numerous Illustrations. Boston: 
Boston School Supply Company. 262 pp. 

Although this series of ‘“‘ Natural History Readers’’ is 
designed, primarily, for schools and students, still, grown 
up people, who have been out of school for many years 
are equally interested in them, and read, enjoy, and profit 
by them fully as much as students do. This sixth number 
ot the series is without doubt the very best one, if com- 

arison is allowable in the case,—it is the most advanced, 

autifully written and arranged, and embellished with il- 
lustrations that give a great charm to the text. Follow- 
ing an “Introduction,” Protessor Wood introduces his 
readers, in his usually pleasant way, to a series of lessons 
on the Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, Bivalves, 
Tunicata, Polyzoa, Crustacea, Crabs, Lobsters, Shimps, 


all|teacher may supplement his text- 


Echinoderms, and a small army of similar and dissimilar 
little creatures, all of which he describes, in a simple, 
clear, and satisfactory manner. ‘The illustrations are 
beautifully clear, and represent the little animal in a 
manner true to life. The many interested readers of this 
series will be sorry to know that this volume completes 
— number designed by Professor Wood to cover his 
series. 


THREE SILVER LUNATICS. A Collections of Views on Bi- 


me m, by Thurlow Weed, Edwards Pierrepont, John 
Thompson. With an Appendix Containing rt of 
lish Bi-metallic League. New York: Press of Clark 


& Zugalla. 69pp. 10 cents. 


The three writers who have furnished the materials for 
this little book, are recognized as men of character, intelli- 
mce, and special experience and knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated. The ee rx has been extracted from the 
‘ Life of Thurlow W *’ and describes the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in the United States, and his efforts in be- 
half of bi-metallism and the re-coinage of the silver dollar 
in 1878. The second paper is by Mr. Pierrepont, and a 
in the North American Review for February, 1889. 
t gives the gist of the recent report to Parliament of the 
Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, and its relations to 
the establishment of the bi-metallic standard. The third 
paper presents the views of John Thompson, who has al- 
ways been the advocate of a paper currency on a sound 
metallic basis, composed of both gold and silver. 
¥ 
Author of ‘ Thoth.” 
250 pp. 50 cents. 


Appleton’s “Town and Country Library,’ furnishes 
much reading that is entertainingfor a leisure hour. This 
“Dreamer of Dreams” is a modern romance, composed of 
three books and an epilogue. The divisions of the story 
are, ‘‘The Freshness of 
tide,” and “‘ The Darkness of Night.” 
‘* A Glorious Sunrise.” 


the 
Co. 


A Modern Romance. 
New York: D. Appleton 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS. 


The Epilogue gives 


GUIDES FOR SCIENCE-TEACHING. 
Teachers of Physiology. By H. P. Bowditch, M. D 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 58 pp. 25 cents. 


The “Hints” ccntained in these pages show how a 
book instruction by 
means .of simple observation and experiment on livin 
bodies or on organic material. There has been no attemp 
on the part of the author to prepare a complete treatise on 
payee ogy, in this little volume, for these subjects only 
ave been selected for discussion which are capable of 
easy experimental illustration. This volume is one of the 
** Boston Society of Natural History” series, and is ve 
useful and instructive, giving twenty-one subjects whic 
are treated in a scientific and efficient manner. A few 
illustrations are also given. 


No. XIV. Hints for 


SHALL WE TEACH GEOLOGY? A Discussion of the Proper 
Place of wh ad in Modern Education. By Alexander 
Winchell], A.M., LL.D., F. G. S. A. Chicago: 8. C, 
Griggs & Co. 217 pp. $1.00. 


For many years the friends of the classics had it pretty 
much all their own way, but of late the scientists have 
been stepping to the front, and speaking a decided word 
for themselves. Among those who have spoken and 
written ef seen the claims of science is Dr. Winchell, 
the author of this hook, who is well known as an author 
and scientist. ‘‘Shall we Teach Geology?” is a special 
me for teaching geology in the public schools, and is in- 

nded to cover the whole und of contest between the 
sciences and the classics. The doctor sets forth the value of 
geologic study as he sees it, and has learned of it by much 
ractice in teaching. The obstacles to the larger intro- 
uction of geology are discussed, both theoretically and 
practically, and is shown plainly, that, when once 
admitted to a standing, geology may be best taught 
by bringing the pupil face to face with nature. The book 
consists of thirteen Yo my each one being full of the 

t interest of the subject. The author’s treatment of 

e different themes will be easily understood from the 
extended analysis of each, and there is no doubt that this 
volume will be of great value to teachers, as well as to 
those observing the tendencies of modern education. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Wuitt & ALLEN have collected the papers written by Mrs, 
Martha J. Lamb, on the “ Inauguration of Washington in 1789,” 
and published them as an elegantly illustrated souvenir of the 
celebration. 

Forps, Howarp & HULBERT have issued a book of thoughtful 
sermons, instinct with the broad and hopeful spirit of the day, 
entitled “ Living Questions ; Studies in Nature and Grace,” by the 





Prawns, Spiders, Scorpions, Insects, Earthworms, Leeches, 


Rev. Warren Hathaway. 


orning,” ‘“‘The Heat of Noon-| 


[ Hovueaton, Mirruin & Co. will scon publish the first volumes 
of an illustrated library edition of Thackeray’s works. 


Ginn & Co. announce the publication of ‘“* Homer’s Odyssey,” 
Book I.—IV., based on the edition of Ameis-Hentze, edited by 
Prof. Perrin, of Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have on their list of books “ The History 
of the Nineteenth Army Corps,” by Richard B. Irwin, assistant 
adjutant-general of the corps. 


THE SCRIBNERS are about to issue, for European tourists, a new 
and revised edition of their “ Index Guide to Travel and Art 
Study in Europe.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Teachers’ Provident Association of the United States, 753 
Broadway, New York. N. A. vey wy be ye A. 8. Bush, 
secretary. This is an organization for insuring teachers on the 
assessment plan. 


Sixth Annual Catalogue of the Chicago Manual Training Schoo), 
1889. H. H. Belfield, Ghester. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Association of Sehool Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents held at New York City, Jan. 8, 9, and 10, 1889. Com, 
James Lusk, Binghamton, president. 


MAGAZINES. 


One of the most. valuable articles of the railroad series is con- 
tributed to the A "s by Theodore Voorh assistant 
general superintendent of the New York Central. The fishing 
article on “The Land of the Winanishe,” is illustrated from 
Dr. Leroy M. Yale and L. R. O’Brien. 

te process” in photeqeenty is treated by Prof. 
John Trowbridge, of Harvard. r. Andrew D. White writes 
of “Diabolism and Hysteria,” im the -» 4 Popular Science 
Monthly. There is an extended reply to Prof. Huxley’s article on 
“ Agnosticism,” Re Dr. Henry Wace, and the bishop of 
Peterborough. ‘“ The History of a Picture Window,” by Prof. C. 
. Henderson, will be eagerly read by those interested in mosaic 
windows.” “The Strange Markings on Mars,” is contributed by 
Garrett P. Serviss, who is well known to the readers of the maga- 
zine, as the author of other astronomical articies. In the 
Chauta nm for May, Prof. J. A. Harrison discusses, “ Physical 
Culture in Ancient Greece;” Thomas D. Seymour, of Yaie Uni- 








- | versity, writes on * Demosthenes ;"’ Russell Sturgis has a paper 


on “The Archeologist in Greece;” the Rev. J. G. Wood gives 
the first of a two-part paper on “Odd Fishes; Charles Barnard 
writes of “ The Social and Economic Effects of Railroads ;* Helen 
Campbell discusses “The Child and the Community;” John 
Burroughs writes cater o “Lovers of Nature;* Prof. 
Charles J. Little considers “The Paris Mob and its Achieve- 
ments;” a bright article on Ty Uses of Words,” is from the 
pen of Rebecca Hart; Dr. H.C. Adams, of Michigan University, 
capiaing the nature and use of “National Bank Notes.” 
Alfred Parsons has twelve drawings in the May number of Har- 
"3s Mi ine to accompany the m,** Thoughts in a Garden,” 
y Andrew Marvell, the celebra wit of the time of Charles I. 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott shows how a Jersey Mud-hole can be- 
come “a oe of beauty.” Mr. de Blowitz relates the story 
of his greatest journalistic achievement, the publication of the 
Treaty of Berlin, at the very hour that it was being signed by the 
representatives of the Powers. The Contemporary Review 
tor April, (New York; Leonard Scott Publication Company, 29 
Park Row,) has two timely papers on the “ Political Situation in 
France,”’ by G. Monod, and P. G. Hamerton. 


we 
* 


Actions Speak Louder than Words. 


Anything that serves to recall a maxim, works reciprocally: 
the maxim is the more a maxim and the thing itself receives 
that much endorsement. Now, for more than purposes of illus- 
tration we get as close to the above as is poseible. 

Our purpose is to impress you with the value of Compound 
Oxygen, and naturally, after what we have just said our man- 
ner of procedure must be, that our patients in the past and 
present are our endorsements. 

Here you have it; and concerning the following we may quote, 
* For they themselves have said it.” 


WILu1sTON, 8. C., March 20, 1888. 
**T am pleased to report a continued improvement both in my- 
self and wife. May you live long to bless suffering humanity 
with your Compound Oxygen.” Rev. W. W. GRAHAM, 


GASTONIA, GASTON Co., N. C., May 25, 1888. 
“T sincerely believe that had it not been for the Compound 
Oxygen, I would have been in my grave before ~ s, 
. D. HANNA. 


REISTERTOWN, MD., Feb. 29, 1888. 
“Two doctors of Baltimore examined me and said mine was 
a hopeless case of asthma. Now almost two years after using 
only one treatment I think I can ey my health is as 
perfect as it can be on earth.” Mrs. MARY R. IRELAND. 
PORTAGE, WIS8., Jan. 30, 1888. 
“My wife has been taking your Ses Oxygen for over two 
ears for consumption and has derived much benefit from its use* 
th fact, I think she would have died long ago but oo . J 
. D. JAMES. 


regarding the effect of Com- 
from consumption, asthma, 














We publish a brochure of 200 
abd Oxygen on invalids culties 


ronchitis, dys catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu- 
matism, ne ; all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of c to any one Drs. STARKEY & 
hila. Pa.; or 331 Montgomery street, Sap 





PALEN, 1529 Arch SBt., P’ 
Francisco, Cal. 





Tue — D E A L SUPPLEMENTARY READERS.” 





WE HAVE JUST READY No. 3 OF NATURE READERS, 


rT 3 SEASIDE AND WAYSID A By Jutta McNair Wricur, 


in plant-life, grasshoppers, butterflies, and birds. 


price, 40 cents, 


Fully illustrated. 


307 pp.; mailing price, 50 cents. Lessons 
No. 1, 96 pp.; mailing price, 30 cents. 


Treats of crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, and some univalve mollusks. No. 2, 184 pp.; mailing 


Treats of ants, flies, earth-worms, beetles, barnacles, star-fish, and dragon-flies. 


The same popular features which secured the first two numbers so enthusiastic a reception from distinguished educators, teachers and the children, have been continued in the 


third number of the series. They combine four marked 


(1.) They avoid the tiresome repetitions of the ordinary readers. 


ADVANTAGES: 


(2.) They are unsurpassed as supplementary readers. 


(3.) They are unequalled as a fascinating introduction to 


natural history. (4.) They furnish excellent material for language work. They AWAKEN OBSERVATION. They DEVELOP ATTENTION. They STIMULATE INVESTIGA- 
TION, Though the style is graphic, the statements are scientifically accurate, as the proof has been revised by a number of eminent naturalists. 


Col. Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook Co. Normal School, Normal Park, Lil.:—- 
of making the thought prim: 


plan 


“They are the first readers ever modeled wholly on the 


secondary. Every child is a born naturalist—he loves nature—with an ardent, spontaneous 


These Readers are already used in more than one hundred cities, including Boston, Cambridge, and Springfield, Mass., Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn., Newport, R. I., Jersey City, N. J., Vincennes, Ind., Chicago, Ill., Oshkosh, Wis., Des Moines, Ia., etc., etc. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 





. the word 


surprising ease. 
ve. THis 


teachers of little ones.” 





WONDERFUL SERIEes directs and leads this spontaneity, and the words and sentences are learned with a 
We have tried the books in our 


primary schools, and can cordiaily recommend them to all 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





VACANCIES. 


15 OO eat ene with salaries between| 48 High School ~~ eee, as i 
60 Grammar, Interm an 
82 Giperintenteesies. with salaries between Positions, with salaries ranging ont 
$1,200 and $2.000. and upwards. 
85 Superintendsacies, with salaries between | 100 Same, with salaries below $60. 
_ _ $900 and $1 54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, 
B Princioalchins te ot jows So Schools, $600 to $900. ——_ German, Mathemutics, Literature, 
n n 


le ete. 
"13 High hoo! P: Brincipalehips above $1,500. 10 Tenohaes ¢ of Methods in Normals. 





“31 a or School Principalsh salaries between | 15 Artin Private Schools. 
1,000 and $1,500. 8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
45 - igh, School cipalships, $500 to $1,000. 20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


28 Ward, Grammar and Primary Principalships. 
25 High ‘School Assistants’ Positions, tween 
$600 and $1,500. 
Now is the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have — 
forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as many vacancies as members. 
Will not some of these positions do for you? 


WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS during the past six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 

. § New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. , Agent. 
praneigns } tacoma, W. Terr. W. H. aa, Brpaoo — 

“ PALMYRA, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1889. 


A. $2.0 000 POSITION ~ W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ ‘Agency. 


= | have tered with other Teachers’ Agencies for ee years, but have 
nevi A been offered a phe hm them which Il accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the result was offered two 7. pepnens last week, to both of which you recommended me, 
each worth $2,000, one at —,N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. Uniess 
teachers want to be made miserable in 
choose between several good positions ‘ 
offered them ke ay your Agency, I would advise them to register 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.” From the toregoing brief letter is 1t not fair to “to get Ly 
it will pay well qualitied teachers to register in this Agency? All — yg to ge 
poe re we may be able to help ) you be to —— that it. 1 ON] ou fd oy 
amp for our New Manu D. ERR, M E WEEK 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place New Yen York: 
| s | | 1. FOR LADY TEACHERS. 
Or September! Good Vacancies! ! years st! present nears 
> ** 400 vacancies for lady teachers. 
These are for Primary, Intermediate, at Grammar Grades, at salaries of $35 to $85 7 oe — 


For High School wor ’ —salaries $450 to 1,500. Fo Normal work,—salaries $600 to $1,200. For 
Mathematics. Seen | History, Latin and reek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern 


FO ik “GENTLEMEN. —College Professorships (several in leading Uipivenities and Colleges, 
$800 to $2,000. For Norma. work, $800 to $1,500. asl Su oer and to 
to $1,600. Yor "Grade work, $300" to $600. 


$2,000. ‘or High School, Academy, Seminary, &c., 

Other vacancies are coming in daily. If youexpect to locate elsewhere, it will be to our interest to 

send for our circulars. Your best hope of success is with an Agency t that puts forth effort to get 
that does not put its members on “ wild goose 


25 Positions for Elocution, Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, and kindred subjects. 








ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
Se ee 

















vacancies for its members, and that gets them; 
chases” after the “ probable,” the “imaginary,” or the “hearsay” vacancy. 


We get more 
vacancies direct from employers than all other western Agencies combined. Address, 





THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
Wouid T, rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of pin and can and does 
tell who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has had “1100 direct calls” and 
“seven hundred (700) suitable applicants,” and very judiciously omits to say what is 

true that with such a magnificent opportunity it did not succeed in placing — y teachers out of the 

whole number of “ suitable candidates.” It you want to join an Agency that fills , send for 
the circulars of the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 Dearborn Street, icago, and you 
will find that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in its advertisements, but its 
work is what it is represented to be. 

ment. It 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU = :=;P": 


established Ss extending from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
testimonials from trons show that the Manager’s experience of over twenty-five years as 
teacher and su sinteutions enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the lureau has won 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. teachers should now 
register for Fail vacances. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 





is no experi- 





L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 
FREE R EGISTRAT 0 N. Monroe Street, py od = Combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agenc 
1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our art to place you and earn a 
es 
. No time wasted in “referring *—we recommend direct. 
One half of the Agency's commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Bend stamp for forms. 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 18897 wen:"te 


change your location for be and more 

Saloiatea to do a thriving. pudinzes by wed. yh — ‘Due ae “the phen sy = 
instituted os the Boon tnes of assisting teachers to positions best suited to ir qualifications. 
Our success of evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 
upon us daily for or teechers for the coming school term. Among which, please note the following: 
pene peg rangi from to $2400 per annum, High School and Ward Principalships 
from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary meee, varying @ from $50 per 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the numercus positions in Coll pez, Normal hools, an —— 

in every department of private trainin Consult your best interests and write imm tely for 
full particniars. Address, NATIONAL ‘EACHERS' BUREAO, PARSONS. KANSAS. 


Aay’s EXCH ay. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Teachers’ Bureau. Introduces to colleges, echools. and families, 8 su- 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) perior Prefessors, Principals, Assist 


tors, 
Teachers, G Mu- | and Governesses forevery department of instruc 


and | tion ; recommends schools to paren 
Also Bookkeepers, 


on or ad 
P—~ ** Klog"Bogteepers, Stenographers Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Adress (@firs.) A. D. CULVER, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
329 Fifth Ave.. N. » 23 Union Square, New York 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“ga'eaais" BOSTON. 2 Hela 


— 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 141TH Street, N. Y. 


CHARLRS De SILVER & SONS, ** °° esstonsct cesrs 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to earned seven or eight years 














ag yee cont toget tagether co wash mtserabio Latte 
ap reek orwies cares tna’ iebt in 
win. , pe athe sar, Hora Sean Gieero, Sallust, Ovid, ‘uvena, Livy, Homer's oe filad. Gos Gospel I of St. John, and 
hy setae Eat Crammer: adapted tothe Tnteriea Sera of Cand. 
tnd 0 all other systema to Teachers, $1.10. 
Hi ‘Manone ny Oy oN RS OK 
Sample pages of Interiinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Keystone Educational Bureau, 


NORTH EAST, PENNA. 


Ls Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
f all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
Being ‘Sentrally, to located, access is easy to the 

South. or West. Correspondents 
bela establised in all States. 

ERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
properties. Address at once as above, with stamp 
for Application Form and Terms. 

Rev. T. A. Enw epee, Pres., 

F. H. SHaw, A. M., Sec’y. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teac Professors, and 
acetone, of both sexes, for Universities, al 

Schools, Families, and Churches. Circula 
ae oice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school perty. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and ls supplics. Best 
references furpiahed. 

E, MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Feurtb 
Avenue, New York City. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, NW. Y. 





W. A. CHOATE & CO., MANAGERS, 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 





FORM AND PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 


NO FE FFICIENT SERVICE. 
LARG SINE: 


not in collecting ateanes fas, but in te. ~. com- 
sag sa Teachers with Positions. Form “+ Stamp. 
loyers are served without o— r suppl 
of Teachers is the LARGEST a ated 
‘RY, 


R, E. AVE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL punnem, 2 W. ltth., N. Y. 


Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 


‘ormerly Chicago), 
7 plies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


TEACHERS WANTED, dizeco"st™ian 


For larger salaries, or change ef location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
— Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 

anager. 














EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS 


Throughout the country will do well to ava 
themselves of their first opportunity to examin> 
“ King’s Historical Portfolio” of the United States, 
which is the latest and only device for teaching 
‘nited States History by the illustrative method. 
It is being rapidly adopted and highly endorsed. 
For terms on this and also the new and charming 
history of the United States, entitled ‘‘ The Story 
of America,” likewise King’s new school desks, 
address the owners, publishers and manufactur- 
ers, R. S. King Publishing Co.,Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Placg NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Seri 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


LEARN TO WRITE. 


A good handwriting isafortune. It can be easily 
acquired by obtaining 


ASeries of Lessons in Plain Writing 
the latest, best, and most complete SELF INSTRU C- 
TOR in PENMANSHIP. tly engraved; ex- 
instructions. Price, Ons Dollar. Circ 

ree. Agents Wanted. PUTMAN & KINSLEY, 
Penmen, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


AGENTS WANTED Soce"it™suSc" 2 


Two new series of ers and 
eae, “Agrees 
one KELLY, Pcsuise 
& 360 BROOME Sr., New Yor«. 


BEATTY ORGANS 


0, Gret ome. tas 
Daniel Yates i Bestt., et Catone “eas Jersey. 

















I EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
i THE a when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Open Door. 


A Novel by BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp, 
author of ‘‘One Summer,” ‘“ Guenn,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This story promises to be one of the most nota- 
ate literary features of the season. The scenes 
and characters are German, some of them pe- 
culiarly charming ; while the narrative is vigoro’ 
picturesque, an ‘engaging, such as readers o 

a Summer” and “Guenn™ recall with de- 
ight. 


The Way: The Nature and Means 


OF REVELATION. By Joun F. WEtIR, 
Professer in Yale University. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.75 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam. 


By THomas Davipson. With an Index. 
12mo, $1.25. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Edition for 1889, revised, and printed 





from entirely new plates. $1.50. 
John Lothrop Motley. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HotmeEs. $1.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching. 
504 pages. $1.50. 


This work presents the “ New Education” in 
ite simplest and most practical form, while it 
earefully avoids the vagaries and 1 uble 





fancies of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 
Mental Science and Culture. 
504 pages. $1.50. 

This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. 

Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
570 pages. $2.00. 
“Every schoo) library should have a copy of 


it, and every teacher of mathematics will find ‘t 
|: creo, National Journal of Education, 
m. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Norma! School of 
Penney ivent a. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers. or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
The Teacher’s and Student’s 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp 
AND OTHERS, 


At the head of all works for teachers! Seventh 
year! Undiminished popularity. 


PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE! 


The best ideas and best methods of teachers of 
national reputation. It has no equal in prepar- 
ing for examination. 


20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


and thousands of teachers endorse it. No room 
for testimonials here. Send for full particulars. 
Price Cloth, Beveled Marbled , $3.00 
Library Leather, Marbled Edges, 8.75 
AGENTS if you want a sure thing uy ~- 


book. It is easy to sell because it is a necessit ty to 
teachers. Terms, pages, etc., free. New ed 
revised to date.. 


T. S. DENISON, 
163 Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States 
mounted and varnished, suitable for office or 
home use and by the SU nese 

ROUTE, will be furnished , remponat ble 
enera) 





free on application to P. 8TIs, 
Pass, & Ticket 


et Agent C., B. “0. R. R. , Chicago, ll. 
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Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our wholé population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Pry 


PALATABLE 
ILK, 


” So disguised that the most 
= delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Tolle of 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief o! 

CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBITLITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 













Aut Drvocists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 











G ORSETS =~ 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Sountry alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 








BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Awarded highest honors at 
BY sa Bert 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 


1877 | Frankfort, ry 
S New Orleans, 1884-85. 
. Puris Medcl on every bottls. 





Sample Dr. X, STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FREE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers, Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinois- 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK] PANCING AT EIGHTY-FIVE. 





“The Ideal c+ Readers.” 
are aptly called Nature ers. ‘‘ Sea- 
side and Wayside,” is the special title of 
No. 3, just ready, by Julia McNair Wricht. 
It is fully illustrated, and contains les- 
sons on plant-life, grasshoppers, butter- 
flies, and birds. No. 1, treats of crabs, 
wasps, spiders, bees, and some univalve 
mollusks. No. 2, treats of ants, flies, 
earth-worms, beetles, barnacles, star-fish, 
and dragon-flies, The same popular fea- 
tures which secured the first two numbers 
so enthusiastic a reception from dis- 
tinguished educators, teachers, and the 
children, have been continued in the third 
number of the series. They avoid tire- 
some repetitions. They are a fascinating 
introduction to natural ‘~ “ They 
furnish excellent material for language 
work. They awaken observation. They 
develop attention. They stimulate inves- 
tigation. Though the style is graphic, 
the statements are scientifically accurate, 
as the proof has been revised by a num- 
ber of eminent naturalists. These readers 
are already used in more than one hun- 
dred cities, including Boston, Hartford, 
New Haven, Newport, Jersey City, and 
Chicago. Published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


We, Morton & Bloom, have been ve 
much interested in the unique and practi- 
cal lines of school supplies and publica- 
tions owned and manufactured by the 
R. 8. King Publishing Co. of this city. 
We think they ought to be noticed for 
placing themselves in line with the leading 
publishing houses who are aggressive 
and enterprising enough to employ their 
own authors, artists, and engravers to 
place before the public, new school sup- 

lies and publications. Their King’s 
Historical Portfolio is a wonder, it being 
the only apparatus of the kind for teach- 
ing the history of our land by the illustra- 
tive methods, and while there have been 
others of a similar character for such 
instruction, none have come before us yet 
that have been so simple and yet that will 
leave a lasting impression upon the 


memory of the pupil, and we know that}! 


it will not fail to enlist the patronage of 
aggressive educators everywhere. Their 
‘*Story of America” by Elia W. Pattie, 
is a very interesting tale of the history of 
our country and the illustrations are 
graphic and impressive. 


Teachers are eagerly seeking for their 
classes the best reading; because this 
study includes so much that is of great 
importance. It is well to bear this truth 
in mind in the selection of a reading-book 
and al) school officers will do well to take 
carefully into consideration the conspicu- 
ous advantages of Harper’s Readers, in 
which the reading is so natural that the 
child needs no rules for emphasis or 
inflection ; the selections have been made 
with remarkable judgment and taste; 
they are bright and fresh, and will hold 
the attention of children ; are wholesome, 
entertaining, and from the best English 
writers, and there is a literary flavor in 
many of them which the children catch, 
tending to cultivate a taste for the purest 
and best literature, and to the develop- 
ment of a sensible, noble, reverent, 
earnest, moral character; th> perfect 
dignity and simplicity of the earlier num- 
bers raise at once the child’s tone of 
thinking. 

A Teacher’s trials and annoyances are 
manifold at best without adding to them 
the needless irritation of a chalky atmos- 
phere. choaking the throat and lungs of 
teacher and pupils, and powdering their 
clothing from a dusty cloud. hool 
officers and teachers should remember 
that the National Dustless Crayon is with- 
out grease, and always gives satisfaction. 
Write for — to the National Crayon 
Co., Phila., 8.W., cor. Chestnut & 12th Sts. 


The life of a book is an inexplicable 
thing. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” is as well 
known as any real character of history. 
So, ‘* The Teachers’ and Students’ Li 
rary,” pu-lished by T. 8. Denison of 
Chicago, seems to have attained a reputa- 
tion equaled by no other book for teachers. 
It contains a surprising amount of infor- 
mation in cheap and convenient form. 

If you want to stop at a convenient, 
comfortable, moderate priced house, when 
in New York, go to the Grand Union 
Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. It 
is on the European plan, and you can reg- 
ulate your expenses to suit yourself. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous i 


TYjevery time they have a h 


The island of Nantucket is off the track 
of the modern world. The — and 
their customs are very unlike those in any 
other part of the world—the “‘ off-island 
part,” as the Nantucketers are wont to call 


it. 

Old fashioned customs and habits pre- 
vail. They know but little about the new- 
fangled manners and methods of modern 
social life. They follow the beaten paths 
of @ century ago, live simple, thrifty, 
laborious lives, and furnish little business 
for the doctors. 

They thrive financially and physically. 

A visitor at an evening gathering on 
the island, not long since, tells how one 
lady, aged ninety-one, presided at the 

iano, and another, aged eighty-five, 

anced. ‘‘And you may take my word 
for it,” adds the visitor, ‘that the dancing 
was sure-enough dancing, if one might 
judge from the lady’s snapping eyes, 
nervous speech, and decisive character.” 

Locality and climate would seem to 
have comparatively little effect on health 
and longevity if people lived simply. as 
nature dictates, and when ailing built up 
with nature’s simple remedies, like 
Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla, instead 
of pulling down the system by using 
poisonous mineral drugs. 

People who hasten to S eas 

ache, or 
experience any of the minor evidences of 
nature’s sure revolt against disobedience 
of her laws, will not be found dancing at 
eighty-five. The mineral poisons of the 
apothecary lead to early ooo decay. 

The long-lived, rugged Nantucketers, 
who enjoy life’s pleasures when octoge- 
narians, illustrate what the “ off-island ” 
portion of the world may experience if 
they live by nature's law and use old 
fashioned log-cabin remedies of reots and 
— for the ordinary ills that flesh is 

eir to. 





Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 

Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra aoe. are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
of our through daily oxeums trains. Second- 
class passangers can ride in these. Second-class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
ng Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to Pe the Pullman Coneeer’S t- 
class charge 0: $3.00 per night = double berth, 
or $2,50 for the through trip between Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving <aicago for 
Kansas oy. at 11 every ‘night—ieaving Kansas 
City for at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class Pullman Sleeping Car is attached, which runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a aay A 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
journey. hese cars serve between Chicago and 

ansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without Sone, affording very comfortable 
and very econom accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class man cars. Porters have 
charge and noon erecy ae in good order. The 
dining cars of the Santa Fe Route are unquestion 
ably superior to anything in the West. A)i classes 
of passengers have the advantage of their superior 
service on the Santa Fe Route between Chicago 
and Kansas City. 


McVICKER’S THEATRE, CHICAGO. 
The Best Theatre in the West. 








Denman Thompson's play, *“ Two Sisters,” will 
receive its first production in this city on April 29, 
with its o cast and appointments as in New 
York. The pi being Spo f American in 
all particulars it presents unusual opportunities 
for special attention to the Centennial celebra- 
tion, on April 30, of the inauguration of George 
Washington. Anextra matinee will be given on 
Tuesday, and ladies present at either the matinee 


memorative bronze medal bearing the likenesses 

of our first and present Presidents, George Wash- 

ington and Kenjamin Harrison. National songs 

and music will introduced in both perform- 

—" and everything will be done to make the 
on one to be pleasantly remembered. 


PRODUCTION OF 
THE TEMPEST. 


THE MANAGEMENT WILL GIVE A PRIZE OF 
$50.00 FOR THE BEST STORY WRITTEN IN VERSE, 
OFFERED BEFORE MAy Ist, 1889, DESCRIPTIVE 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY, “THE TEMPEST.” 
THE ACCEPTED POEM IS TO BE USED IN A HAND- 
SOMELY ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, FOR GENERAL 
DISTRIBUTION. IT SHOULD, AS NEARLY, AS 
POSSIBLE, TELL THE FULL STORY OF THE PLAY 
AND NOT EXCEED TWO HUNDRED LINES IN 
LENGTH. ADDRESS, 


MANAGEMENT MOVICKER'S THEATRE, CHICAGO. 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. W.dJ. STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth needing ‘attenti 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic. Hee tes 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, BAilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 








or the evening performance will receive a com- | }§ 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: MARCH 2, 1889, 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


By Wm. G. MrxTer, Professor of Chemistry, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College, New 
Haven. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS, 


Designed as a Text-Book for Technical Schools, 
and for the use of Engineers. By Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8yo, cloth. $3.50. 


FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 
OTHER CHANNELS. 

By GANGUILLET and KuTrer. Translated 
revised, and extended by Rudolph Hering and 
J.C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. S400. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s G try and Trig try. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust, 
Drawing. ’ 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








Primaries ad Kindergartens 
are now very generally 
using as a Reader in their 
younger classes with 
great success that univer- 
sal favorite 


Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery 


36 Bromfield Street, 
1 Boston, Mass. 
Artistic and original in its illustrations. 
Charming and instructive in its stories. 
Special rate to Schools. Sample copy and cir- 
cular sent free to any Teacher on application. 














NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
on r term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric ~ =i to $7.50 per week. 
For Illustrated Calen ving full information, 
address 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


BA\LEN’S 
\NK& PENCIL 












"S10 GS 


Is made from the finest erasive compound, 
formed into teeth, that when applied brush the 
lead from the surface without so: or destroy- 
ing the finish of even the finest Tissue Paper. 
For smoothing the surface after an ink eraser 
has been used, it gives the best of results. THE 
INK ERASER is made from the finest steel, and 

so arranged that with a movement of the 
finger, it is ready for use or returned to perfect 
security tili wanted. The combination of the 
two in one is of great value to all who use a pen 


and pencil. 

PRICE LIST. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - $1. 
Bailey’s “ Toilet Brush, OE 
Hand Brush (size 3x1% in.), 








Bailey’s “ 

Bauley’s ‘“* Blacking Dauber, 

Bailey’s “ Ink and Pencil Eraser, - 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush,No.l. - - 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No.2, - - 





52 wsheshks 


Send us postal note and we will forward any 
the above, prepaid, —— receipt of price. F 
sale by all dealers in toilet goods. 

c. J. BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 








SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GU 


BICYCLE or 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, | 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and2d-h: 

Fag Cycles. and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
“Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 
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885 Gold Watch 
Seid for B1 OO wat Inly, 
Best $85 watch in the world. 
Perfect timekeeper. War- 


RE 





uable ples. 

pies, as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
— Lape terag 4 ie own it is possible to 

we ca e' e your peor ss ; 
an great , sending the So Gola watch and 
Costly samples free, as the ate | of the samples in any local- 
ity, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have 
been in a locality fora month or two we usually get from $1 OOO 
to $5000 in trade from the surroundirig country. This, the most 
wonderful offer ever known, is made in order that our samples may 
be placed at once where they can be seen, all over America. rite 
at once, and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who may call at your 
home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal card on 
which to write us costs but 2 cent and after you know all, if you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do send 
your address at once, you can secure © one of the best solid 
gold watches in the world and our large line of Costl 
es. ny all —- freight, etc. Address 

Biinson Co., = 217, Portiand, 


Sam- 
orge 














FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


pleasant and agreeable to the 
Children take it without objec- 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 


GooD 


Very 
taste. 
Uon. 










SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are § ily, economically and 
permanently cured by. e CURA IES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcuURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 


and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Sold everywhere. Price, ICURA, .: SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by_ the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosToON, MA8s. 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
{=~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 











prevented by CUTICURA 
Relief in one minute, for al _ and weak- 
n in CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





The WONDERFUL 


UBURG CiAlk 


ve bavalia CHAIR, 





a ‘and Rattan | i —— 
ReSkens, Bievckes, Tmicv cues. ge- 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 










BABY COACHES 


Over (OO different designs. 


ey le 
A 
se . Our 


Our Patent 
ges, 
your orders 
direct with 
veral 
and 






can save 





LUBURC MFC. CO 
145 Ne~_£ Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 
We sell exclusiveiy for cash in every instance. Alli other houses base their prices on the losses in- 


separable from a 
have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLI 


credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 
CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 


Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishi 
Misses’ 


Glassware. Ladies’, 


Goods, China, 
and Children’s Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


{ All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 


cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 










and state if you want Formosa or Am 
English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 

once fora Trial 
ularsaddress 


o Hum! 


Ord 
The Great 


er tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a . of Good 
American Tea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey St., 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS, 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce one Set orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, which are 

ardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All 
some New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given 
pe a of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made 

preferred. 
Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 65 to gocts. perlb. Special— 
will send by mail a @rial er of 3% lbs. of our very 
Solem, Uiand sane tian, Seapuenaia, teem Japan, 
v , Yo npowder, Im " 
ug. Remember we deal onl ‘in Pure Goode. Send 


teed absolutely Pure. Hand~ 


eas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent we 
e 


For further partic 
‘New York, N. Ys P.O. Box abn 





How to Sure | 


—— 


A Texas steer lifted a carriage and baby 
off a street and over a high fence in Den- 
ver without the least damage to either 
the infant or the carriage, and the little 
one seemed delighted with the perform- 
ance. Itis not likely, however, that this 
incident will make the Texas steer popular 
as a child’s nurse. 


One of the large churches in Manches- 
ter, N. H., has a lady as assistant putes. 
Her duties are to make pastoral calls, visit 
the sick, and such general work, as will 
relieve the pastor. 


Work for workers! Are you ready to 
work, and do you want to make money? 
Then write to B. F. Johnson & Co.,, of 
Richmond, Va., and see if they cannot 
help you. 


One transatlantic liane of steamships in 
New York uses 20,000 tons of icc, 2,000,000 

unds of meat, 1,090,000 eggs, 50,000 
oaves of bread, 22 tons of raisins and 
currants, 460 tons of flour and 15 tons of 
cheese every year. 


A harp has been lately discovered in an 
old Egyptian tomb, which, after a silence 
of over 3,000 years, it gave out its tones. 
Exposure to the air soon snapped its 
strings. 

Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
pa known remedy, at last found a recipe 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any = — from this dreadful disease 


naong a se stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Longfellow and Fields were making a 
short pedestrian tour some years ago, 
when, to their surprise, an angry bull stood 
in the pathway, evidently determined to 
demolish both t and publisher. ‘I 
think,” said Fidlds, ** that it will be pru- 
dent to give this reviewer a wide margin.” 
‘** Yes,” replied the poet, “it appears to 
be a disputed passage.” 


A teacher was illustrating the process 
of evaporation to’a class of young schol- 
ars : ‘‘ Suppose I should set a basin of 
water out in the school-yard in the morn- 
ing and let it remain all day, what would 
happen?” ‘It would get upset,” was 
the practical reply. 


‘**What does assume mean, uncle?’ 
“* Why, to take unto one’s self.” ‘ Well, 
it says here he assumed the role of the 
Merchant of Venice—did he steal the 
man’s roll.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Bag: . 
Express and Hire, and stop a e 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

oo ey Yueubined Booms ae $1 ond 
upwards per , European plan. evators an 
Conveniences. 

Restaurants = with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


‘“‘Oh, mamma,” said a three-year-old 
Louis, who had just cut his finger, ‘‘ the 
bleed is all comin’ out of me and I don’t 
want to be a funeral.” 


A little girl of seven exhibited much 
isquiet at hearing of a new exploring ex- 
pedition. When asked why she should 
care about it, she said : ‘If they discover 
any more countries they will add to the 
geography I have to study. There are 
countries enough in it now.” 


Are you going to Nashville? 
The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville, July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and, as usual, the enterprising Monon 
Route will sell excursion tickets at special 
low rates for the round trip, from Chicago, 
Michigan City, and all points northwest 
Through car arrangements will be mad, 
from Chicago to Testi nation, and those 
contemplating attendance may be assured 
of superior accommodations on the trip. 
The Monon is the direct route to Nashville, 
and is often called the University Route, 
from the numerous University towns 
located on its line. The term Monon has 
also become familiarly known to teachers 
as the Mammoth Cave Route, this worhd- 
renowned cavern being reached direct by 
the Monon in connection with L. & N. R. 
R. All those who desire to see something 
interesting en route, and make the trip in 
Pullman’s finest buffet sleepers, parlor 
chair cars or palatial day coaches, can do 
so by securing their tickets via the Monon 
Route. For special information, address 
L. E. Sessions, T. P. A., Box 581, Minne- 
apolis, or E. O. McCormick, G, P. A., 185 





Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Fact 


ORTH knowing is that blood dis- 
eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
*™ tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 
Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— 
* About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.”’ 
Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. 4Hf., 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 





house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.” 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 
quite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.’ —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


NESS "4 Noises in HEAD 
mtirely ‘ured b; 
‘eck’s Pat. improv 

se 


Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, coltndinets e 
vid only 


br F MISCO X, 848 Bron ‘ail. only 
way, cor. 
BP Was SaPicr illustrated book of proofs nam 
In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 


SINGERS 


McShane Bell Foundry 


r | 

Pa dy pereres Ralls ” &e. 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
. McSHANE a: ba 


Mention this paper, * 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 








who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 2a, 
























Musical, far nding & magnly sacisfac 
tory Bells tor & Schools, Churches,ctc 


MENEELY & CO. ie 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. 18% 
Description prices and on aprlication 








A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK, 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, — pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in Engiand 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
Manual Training. We have imported a large 
number of copies and wil! supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 
is $2.25. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 








NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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VOLUME | vill, —INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


MEMORY. 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. By DAVID KAY, F.R.G.S., author 


of ‘‘ Education and Educators,” etc. 

No sub in educational chology is more important thant he saomeery and its cultivation. 
The autl 91 this book devotes the first four chapters to a discussion © f the physiological side of 
memory: Following these chapters he discusses mental images ; eonscious and unconscious ; 
attention; association of ideas ; —_ how to > improve the memory. roughout the volume the 
author brings out the practical bearings of ws upon education. 


12mo, Cloth. Price. $1.50. 


Mailed post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 
p-planh inches, Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
in Mapetn the | vy A Geograp . On each h Map blank os proper projection, and the accurate 

ne of the country to be mapped, are printed in very faint 








No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6. United States No. 11. Central States (E). 

No. 2. North America. Doshi Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 

No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 13. Northern States 

No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle tes. No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 9. Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IW SEPARATE rt Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 ce 





PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 
dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


truthfully instructed in the 


Let them be wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 


3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. 


(Enlarged edition.) 


*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. §&. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





“In Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, P 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 
Is the newest, eed 9 09 and most original text-book ever produced on thissubject. An entirely 


new method. Endo 


leading Educators throughout the country. 


Teachers’ Edition contains 


a complete ome for oar instruction, a model Oral Lesson, and outlines ~4 teaching every lesson 
in the ik. holars’ Edition, 75 Cents. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00 


Murray’ 5 elbeesss Lessons in English, 75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessonsin English, .90 
Baldwin's Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.25 


Bellow’s Elements of minaiaeen. - $1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1.25 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 1,25 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 














VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTO 1111-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JUST OUT. a English and American Litera-| THR PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 
LEACH Wells’ Higher Algebra. Drawing Books, Drawing Models, JCHNSON’S 
: Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of and Artists’ Ma ‘ 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. vain snemenmens: 8 ee [Jniversal Cyclopedia 
SANBORN PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
> IN PRESS. These MO ODELS have been specially designed for the 
Publishers, Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. ete, nares of botn solids and Tablets Subscription Price, $48. 
test for and uty, and are 
BOSTON Coleridge's Anvient Mariner Ease ure eee wie turtag|A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
? Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, of orm and indispensabie to the ae aal cae 11 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, Bdited by Professors in the Literature Department of Wellesley “Tu PRANG EDUCATIONAL oo., TEACHERS’ WANTED. 
NEW YORK. Gollege Gollenes Sees for admission by the Association of New 7 Park Btreet, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL course in MODERN languages and in LATIN. 


First Course to open May 2d. Second Course to open June 3. 


Tuition fee moderate for teachers. 
For circulars address, 


Board at moderate rates. 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY, 
27 E. 44th STREET, between MADISON AND FIFTH AVENUES. 





Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 


For High Schools or the Advanced Grammar Grade. 
Book-keeping. 


Adapted to use as a Text-Book or Supplementary Reader. 


This book presents the leading topics of this subject in a way to interest the pupil, and enable 
him to la. foundations for su quent reading and for intelligently observing the facts in business 
and social life that undertie and i x this subject. 

It is believed that a we of the relations of capital and labor, the production and distri- 
bution Cs wealth, - — free trade, and protection, ing, taxation, etc., etc., would be of 
great va)ue to eve 

The work has been introduced ag a large number of the leading schools and into many where 
the study had not been pursued before 


A sample copy wiil be sent for examination, i —_ reference to introduction, on receipt 
0 cents 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


By the Author of Meservey’s 


TRANSLATION OF CASAR 


Parallel Edition of the Classics. 


The First Four Books of Ceesar’s Commentaries 
on a & Le J War. ere of A, Original 
ranslation arran; on oO pages 

12mo. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1 Be 
The convenience of the arrangement adopted, 
both to the teacher and student, cannot be over- 


estimated. The reader need not use the transla- | Pieces, 


tion unti) he has exhausted all reasonable efforts 
to interpret the original himself, and then, with- 
out the least trouble, he oa verify his own 
renders , or correct hia erro lead 
Ko eampica 0 i ook are sent ee for 
Wf on copy should 
invariably be sent =p. ade ” 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all FestivaL Das Music can certainly be 
rg of Ditson To Send freely for 
ts, Descriptions and 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
6000 in number. ll are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets and Sacred Selections. More 
msive to P+ than sheet music, we still 
sel them for low price of 5 to 10 cents each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well made School So: Collections, of 
which some of the newest are ** United Voices,”’ 
(50 cts., $4.80 doz.) ** Children’s School Songs,”’ 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the RENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [,iFE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the Curapest, SAFEST AND FAIREST contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 











WM. E. STEVENS, .SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
SECRETARY. PRES’T AND ACTUARY. 
INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 





Course of Mineralogy for 


Young People. 


(AGASSIZ ~ tage COURSE.) 


Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all 
who wish to become acquainted with the ele- 
ments of Mineralogy. 


Book, Collection, Correspondence, 
[First Grade], One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
Address G. CURT ara, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, RIE, PA. 


SIMPLIFIED! 


German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical manuals for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A. Knoflach of 
New York. :- men copy of either book One 
Dollar. Send Sr pempelibent ame 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 MorRay Sr., NEW YORK. 








(35 ¢ cts. + $3.60 doz. 0Z.) a and Primary 
Songs,”’ (30 cts. 00 doz. gna ** Songs 
and Games Tor Little been” ($2.00 


Books for Social icatns. 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
“College Songs,’’ (50 cts.) *‘ War songs,”’ (50cts.) 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs,’ (30 cts.) 
“American Male Choir.’’ ($1.) Temperance 
Rallying Songs,’’ (35 cts.) “Memorial Day 
Songs and Hymns,”’ (25 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


0. H. DITSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. 























National Dustless Crayon. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole a R. H. VOGDES&CO., 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W Cor, Chestnut & 12th sa.t National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





